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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
——_—_—- 
CHAPTER IX. 
Alas! the breast that inly bleeds 
Hath naught to care from outward blow! 
Byron. 
I've seen and heard 
Enough, beyond suspicion's pale distrusts, 
To damn me with the knowledge of my fate. 
Beckingham. 

THE first fury of Lord Waldemere’s terrible passion 
had spent itself, and be was slowly regaining his 
calmness—the mask that concealed his always fiery 
nature—when he felt a small hand laid upon his 
forehead, and heard pitying words addressed to 

im. 

Ke started and looked up, encountering the fearless, 
sympathizing gaze of the boy who had called Miss 
Wycherley mother, q 

As ifit had been a serpent, he flung off the small 
band, and would have spoken harshly, but that a 
choking in his throat prevented the utterance of a 
single word. 

‘Are you ill, sir?” asked Arthur, wonderingly. 
“Can't Ido something for you ?” 

The marquis silently shook his head. 

He rose, flung away the proffered hand, with a 
bitter expression that wounded the boy to the soul, 
and followed his guidance towards the cottage. 

_ ‘Tam sorry for you,” and the boy’s tones spoke his 
s.ncerity. 

Lord Waldemere replied only by a searching glance 
at the little fellow, whose features bore a strong re- 
semblance to those of Miss Wyeherley, and his ee 
ship then groaned in the anguish of his spirit. 

After a moment of further delay, the lad abruptly 
departed, soon returning with a little silver cup filled 
to the brim with cold water. 

“Drink it!” he pleaded. “It will do you good. 
bids 2 always does mamma good when she feels 
aint !” 

The marquis could have dashed the cup to the 
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ground as he listened to this plea, but he resisted the 
impulse and touched the water with his lips. 

* Thank you,” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Then you feel better?” cried the boy, joyfully. 
“Won't you come into the house, sir? My nurse 
may be able to do something for you ?” 

He put his hand confidingly into that of his lord- 
ship's, who could have easily crushed it had he so 
chosen. But there was something in the trust and 
sympathy of the noble Tittle fellow that appealed to 
Lord Waldemere’s. heart, and he could as soon have 
cone an innocent dove as that equally innocent 
child. 

Arthur repeated his invitation to the marquis to en- 
ter the cottage, and the latter’ accepted it, muttering : 

** There'll be no one there who knows me, of course, 
and I may learn more about this boy and his parents. 
Yes, I'll enter the cottage !” 

Ag they approached it, a young yet matronly woman 
came out upon the steps of the porch, looking over the 
lawn with an anxious glance, which changed to one of 
terror and dismay asit encountered Arthur and his 
companion. 

“ For heaven’s sake !” she ejaculated, sinking upon 
the bench at one side of the portico. “ What does 
this mean ? oh, what shall Ido? What shall I do ?” 

She wrung her hands piteously, and then sprang 
up, exclaiming : 

“ Master Arthur! Come here quick! oh, hasten !” 

The lad sprang forward, wondering at her evident 
alarm, and she caught his arm, crying: 

“ Run into your room, Master Arthur, and lock the 
door ! Oh, if your mother were only here! Do go in. 
This gentleman is your enemy-——” 

“My enemy ?” repeated the boy, gravely, regard- 
ing the marquis earnestly. ‘“ You must be mistaken, 
nurse. Whoshould hate me? Butif heis my enemy, 
I can defend myself,” and he doubled his hand into 
what he deemed an awe-inspiring fist. 

“Go into,your room, I beg of you, Master Arthur,” 
pleaded the woman. ‘ For your mother’s sake——” 

Moved by-her great distress, and the last argument 
she had used, the boy bowed quigtly passed into 
the house. : 

















It was evident that a plea made to him in his 
mother’s name was irresistible. 

During this colloquy, the marquis had looked at 
the woman with growing recognition, and he now 
said, sneeriugly : 

“TI believe I have the pleasure of addressing Miss 
Wycherley's former maid. Is it not so?” 

The woman hesitated, apparently tempted to deny 
the fact, and then she answered : 

“ You are right, my lord !” 

“Tt is quite a surprise to find you here, Mary,” 
pursued his lordship, with pretended carelessness. ‘I 
am visiting at Wycherly Castie, and, while riding this 
morning, discovered that I had lost my way. Does this 
lane connect with the lower road ?” 

“Tt dogs, my lord,” replied Mary, in tones of re- 
lief. 

She arose, but the marquis made no movement to- 
wards departing. Looking around him curiously, he 
said : 

“You have a very pleasant home here, Mary. You 
must have married well to have become the mistress 
of such a gem of a cottage!” 

The woman’s face became flushed, and she looked 
anxious, but replied, with assumed volubility : 

‘“‘ Yes, my lord, I made a very good marriage, con- 
sidering that I was only a lady’s-maid. I married 
Jou Perkins, the village schoolmaster. He is a farmer 
now, and has been since our marriage!” 

“Then this place of yours belongs to Miss 
Wycherly 2?” 

Mary assented. 

“Miss Wycherly must have been greatly attached 
to you,” observed Lord Waldemere, watching the em- 
barrassed looks of the farmer's wife. She fitted up 
the cottage for you with those handsome windows and 
costly ourtains, and with these picturesque porches, 
did she not?” 

The woman answered reluctantly in the affirma- 


tive. 

~T thought so. You are happy in having the friend- 
ship of such a benevolent lady,” said the marquis, 
sarcastically. ‘Are those children yours 2” 

Mary looked fondly upon the little group on the 
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lawn, playing with their new presents, and answered He set his lips still more firmly together, and rede} “ Mr. Perking bas probably info eapae 
in the affirmative. , on in silence. lspoke unguardedly to his wife, — all ronda 


“And the boy who conducted me hither, is he 
yours ?” inquired his lordship, observing her keenly. 

“ Yes, yes, my lord,” was the eager reply. 

“Indeed! He does not resemble in the least those 
apple-faced children_yonder! Your children are rosy, 
sturdy little creatures, Mary, quite worthy of your 
maternal pride, but this eldest boy looks like a young 
prince——” 

“But he is mine, my lord, my own!” cried Mary, 
vehemently. 

“Indeed! Yet you called him ‘Master Arthur,’ 
and expressed a wish that his mother were here ?” 

Poor Mary was quite overwhelmed at this reminder, 
and took refuge in a burst of tears. 

“You need not grieve, Mary, because I have dis- 
covered the truth,” said the marquis, unmoved by her 
grief. “I know who the boy is, and who his parents 
are : 

“ You do!” 

“I do! His parents left here but a few minutes 
since ;” and his lordship’s tones became so stern that 
the farmer’s wife shrank before him in deadly fear. 
“He bears his mother’s face and his father’s name. 
Heaven grant that he may not curse them both whén 
he grows older—even as I curse them now!” 

He moved abruptly away, while Mary retreated to 
the cottage to give way to the grief that possessed her, 
and to assure herself that her young nursling was safe 
in his room. 

The marquis paused near the bay-window, the cur- 
tains of which were fluttering in the gentle breeze, 
and glanced into the room it lighted. 

It was a pretty little drawing-room, tenanted only 
by the boy Arthur, who, half-recliniag upon « sofa, 
with his cheek nestling in one palm, was looking over 
one of his books, yet with a strange, abstracted ex- 
pression that showed his thoughts were wander- 
ing. 

The room evidently belonged exclusively to him, 
the table being loaded with boyish trinkets, the 
mantle- piece bearing a large-sized and perfectly formed 
model of a steam-ship, and a little book-case in the 
corner being well filled with books that boys love. 

The furniture would not have been out of place at 
the Castle, and through a half-open door the marquis 
caught sight of a pretty, white-draped bed-room. 

“She likes to surround her child with pleasant ob- 
jects to look upon!” thought his lordship, bitterly. 
‘‘ His prison is a gilded one!” 

He scanned the pictures on the white-papered walls 
and observed two companion portraits over the mantel- 

plece. 
; They were the portraits of Miss Wycherly and 
Richard Layne. 

As he recognized them, the marquis groaned 
aloud. 

Arthur heard that expression of anguish and looked 
up, encountering the gaze of that dark, stern face at 
his window. 

Instead of being frightened, he approached the 
marquis quietly, threw open the window still farther, 
and demanded: 

“ Are you my enemy, as my nurse says?” 

“ Yes—no—-I don’t know!” 

The little fellow looked puzzled and distressed, 
then, without a word, he bent forward and kissed his 
lordship’s bearded lips. 

With that innocent caress burning bis mouth, the 
marquis turned from the spot and hastened to the 
nook where he had left his horse. 

The next moment he had mounted and was dashing 
down the lane at a furious pace. 

Near the end of the secluded avenue, he met a 
farmer-looking man, whom he conjectured to be John 
Perkins himself, from his look of anxiety and sur- 
prise at secing a stranger so near the hidden cottage; 
but his lordsbip rode swiftly past him, turned into the 
Castle-road, and proceeded eastward. 

“Tam tempted to go away from this place,” he 
muttered, when the tumult of his-feelings had some- 
what subsided. ‘“ Yet what should I gain by such a 
step? I scarcely suffered less in my Welsh hermitage 
than I have suffered here—till this morning! This 
last revelation has almost wrecked my reason. It was 
an awful blow, all the worse for being unsuspected! 
Would that I could wring Alethea Wycherly’s heart 
as she has wrung mine! Would that I could wreak 
upon her and him all the hatred that bas been gather- 
ing in my heart during these miserable years of my 
wrecked life! Would that I could wreak upon them 
Loth the vengeance, the bitterness, the loathing that 
fill my soul!” 

A lurid gleam shot through his stormhy eyes, and 
lis lips compressed tlemselves in a hard, merciless 
expression. 

“T will stay,” he resumed—“ stay to make them 
both suffer as they deserve. They shall learn that an 





avenging Nemesis is no poetical fable, but a stern and 
awful reglity !” 


The towers of the Castle, which had been visible 
to him since entering the lower road, soon rose before 


him at a brief distance in their majesty, and he did | a 


not speak again, even to his faithful.steed, until he 
had reached the great gates, up the avenue, and 
alighted upon the portieo. 

A groom was in waiting to take charge of the steed, 
and Lord Waldemere proceeded to his own apartment, 
in which he secluded himself for several hours. 

When he emerged from it, making his way to the 
drawing-room, he found that the younger guests, with 
the Lady Leopolde, were gone to ride, that Mrs. Braith- 
waite had retired for a siesta, and that Miss Wycherly 
was nowhere to be ceen. 

This state of affairs suited be ays be we. om to 
engage in social inte e wandered about, 
finally taking refuge io the brary, wheresome ancient 
romantic no er engaged his attention. 

He had been thus occupied but a brief Nt 
he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs_on the gravelled 
avenue, and looked from the window in the expecta- 
tion of witnessing the the riders. 

d.the same farmer- 


Instead of a gay WA 
realized tht, Mary 







looking man he hi 


cottage, ahd he smiled’ a3 that. Mary 
Perkins had probably sept babe erly 
with full details. of his lordship'aay : ter- 
view with her. ) Ee sect: 


Half-an-hour afterwards, the:man rode may again, 
and he had scarcely entered the.road beforethe party 


of riders arrived. : 
Lord Waldemere watched ¢ p idly. for a few 


moments, and then dashed aside: and began 
walking the floor in ap im way peculiar to 
himself, 

He was thus e when/the library door opened, 
and Miss Wycherly, arrayed, sweptinto 
the apartment. 8 ae 

She had never cold and haughty, and, 
although she started at meeting Lord Walde- 
mere there, there was not the faintest flush upon her 


cheek, not the slightest.confusion or consciousness in 


her manner. 
Never more than at that moment; had she merited 


the name of “ice 4 


“Excuse me, my Tord,” she.eaid, in her- ev. 
tones ; “I did not know your was oat 
would not re, distu pani ‘he ‘a %3 
She passed him, going up te, the. ves on the 
opposite wall, from the pa Of las upon which 
she selected the one of which she n quest, 
“Nothing that you can ‘yeherly, has 
power to disturb me,” respondéd the marquis, 


Miss Wycherly replied only by arching her perfect 
brows, oad turning to quit the apartment. 

“Do not be in such haste, me,” said his lord- 
ship, intercepting her course. “To look at you now, 
and every day, one would not think that under all 
that ice, you carry a heart. With the rest of the world, I 
have always believed you heartless—always till 
now!” 

“Then your opinion has changed, my lord ?” 

“Tt has. I now believe that you have a heart that 
may be wrung, as mine has been. Mr. Perkins has 
been here?” 

“Yes,” was the composed answer. “He married 
one of my personal attendants, to whom I was much 
attached, and I have let them a small farm which be- 
longs to me. He comes not unfrequently to the Castle 
for advice and assistance, for Mary, although as old 
as I am, has great reverence for my judgment, par- 
ticularly in affairs concerning the children. I dare- 
say you noticed the little ones, my lord. The girl is 
called Alethea, or Ally!” 

“ Ally!” murmured the marquis, with quivering 


1ps. 

rt Yes. That is the pet name I used to bear, as you 
may remember,” said Miss Wycherly, as coldly as be- 
fore. ‘I am the child’s god-mother.” 

“ Perhaps you can tell me the boys’ names?” 

“Certainly. Richard and Johnny——” 

“ And Arthar!” 

“Yes, Arthur. He is the eldest!” 

‘‘But Mary Perkins is not his mother, Alethea 
Wycherly! Do you suppose I could look upon that 
lad and not trace your features in his face? Do you 
suppose I do not know that he is your child, yours 
and Richard Layne’s?” 

Miss Wycherly paled slightly, but made no re- 
sponse. 

Pe You do not deny it! You are wise-enough tosce 
that a denial would not avail you inthe least. I have 
seen young Arthur Layne, and I say with you,” and 
his lordship’s tone grew sneering, “that it is a pity 
that you cannot own him to the world as your 
son !” 

Miss Wycherly started and grew.still more pale, a 
strangely weary expression gathering about her 





closely shut lips, but ber eyes‘assumed a defiant look. 












nevertheless, these creature of yours will ful : 
derstand the child’s qeatingh, “at she med. “a 

pert to deny my assertion. There is one thing 
Mr. Perkins did not tell you, Miss Wycherly, and 
that is, that I wasan:o andilistener-to the ep. 
.tire scene yourself and- 17 

“So the Marquis of Waldemere hag taken up the 
fitting occupation of spy and eavesdropper !” said the 
“7 ery * 

“Ido not care to justify myself in your sight 
Miss Wycherly, yet I will say that I iene a 
that cottage by accident and without any previons 
knowledge of it. When I rode, I went in an Opposite 
direction to that taken by you and your friend. | re- 
turned by way of the narrow lane upon which the 
hidden cottage is situated, and stopped to inquire my 
way. Before I had time to emerge from the shadow of 
the trees, you came out from the cottage, where you 
had been holding an interview with Layne, and called 
your son by his father’s name. I witnessed the scene 
that followed; and I need not say I was as much sur- 
prised at your sffection for your gon as I was by the 
“——- of that nor bi 

“ ‘not recognize any right of-yours, my lord, in 
thus me,” returned the lady, haughtily. 
“ What ist to you whether that boy whom you saw 
this morning is mine or not?” 

 Nothi ve that I ry» ya Nothing— 
you now, d wring your hear: 

mine! f 
)Miss Wycherly’s 
, Arthar; but it 
asshesaid: 











eyes! 

“Could I not—when that one tear of his woull 

cause you a thousand pangs, a thousand tears ?” crie| 
A look of gathered 

woe and it was her only reply. 

\ “Tell me, Alethoa Wycherly, are you the wife of 

: him, I may be tempted to go away and 
— Tell me the truth!” , 

well might Sir Wilton Werner presume upon his at- 

tentionsto me to search my heart for its hidden secrets 

to the simplest salutations. If you had a single spark 

of manhood, you would not obtrude your presence 

protector, you know you would not venture to remain 

here a single minute!” 

out?” inquired the marquis, ironieally. “Or would 

the proceeding cause too much scandal to be tolerated 
Miss Wycherly made no reply, but swept hanghtily 

from the room. 

mocking look fled, and he locked the door, and flung 

himself upon a couch, sobbing passionately in an 


his lordship, sa f° 
in Miss Alethea's 
e? If you have entered into a secret 
Tt to be catechized by your lordship. As 
Onur relations, henceforth, my lord, will be restricted 
here another hour. If I had a brother, or other 
“Could you not call upon Mr. Layne to put me 
by your guests ?” 
When he found himself alone, Lord Waldemere’s 
abandonment of awful grief. 





CHAPTER xX. 
Jealousy, said’st thou? I disdain it:—no— 
Distrust is poor, and a misplac’d suspicion 
Invites, and justifies the falsehood feared. 
Hill's Zara. 

Even after the scene he had witnessed in tle 
fouatain glade, Basil Montmaur had not been able to 
doubt the lady of his love, or her truth and fidelity 
tohim. But he had been strangely troubled, never 
theless. The moonlight that had lighted up he’ 
features, turned her glittering golden hair to an en- 
circling halo, and revealed so perfectly her sleude: 
form, had convinced him that it was the Lady Lev- 
polde herself whom he had’ seen at Lord Temple- 
combe’s side, whose lips he had seen pressed upon his 
lordship’s brow. 

“Why should I be troubled?” he asked himself, 
uneasily, as he gazed upon the glade from whic’: 
they had vanished. ‘‘ Leopolde and Vane are cousins, 
and she has always regarded him as a brother. 
Perhaps she is with him now to tell him of her en- 
gagement to me, and her kiss was but an expression 
of sisterly sympathy.” 

Not entirely satisfied with this ingenious explana- 
tion, yet fancying himself so, Basil quitted the marble 
urn against which be had leaned, aud walked about 
the garden for a long time, absorbed in his thoughts. 

When at length he returned to the Castle drawing - 
room, he was surprised to find the Lady Leopolde 
the life of the company, and with nothing in her 
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manner to show that she had left the dwelling at all 
during the evening. 

He noticed that she wore on her breast a spray of 
freshly gathered hot-house flowers, and that a scarlet 
flower trailed on her snowy neck from the glittering 
masses of her hair. 

Lord Templecombe was not present at the moment 
of Basil’s entrance, but "he soon made his appearance, 
with the marks of recent agitation still lingering upon 
his features. He was unusually, quiet during the 
evening, yet his bearing towards the Lady Leopolde 
was not that of a suitor who has proposed marriage 
and been rejected. 

He had never been more assiduous in his attentions 
to his lovely cousin than on that evening, but his 
manner was subdued, and he frequently started on 
being addressed, as if his thoughts had wandered far 
from the subjects under discussion. 

Eager and impatient as he felt for an explanation 
of the evening’s scene, Basil found no opportunity to 
converse with his betrothed, although he eagerly 
sought it. He mauaged to whisper a request that she 
would linger in the drawing-room after the retire- 
ment of the guests, but the Lady Leopolde shook 
her head archly, enjoining him to wait until the 
morrow. 

The next day, therefore, at the very moment when 
Lord Waldemere started forth on his ride, in the 
direction opposite to that. taken by Miss Wycherly 
and Richard Layne, Basil entered’the picture-gallery, 
where he was soon joined by his betrothed. 

He wad very grave, but not less tender than usual, 
as he folded her in his arms and kissed her with 
loving revexenee ; then leading her to a seat where the 
morning light streamed, upon her fair young head, 
yet leaving her face in shadow— 

‘You look weary this morning, Basil!” said Leo- 
polde, noting his gravity. “Did you not sleep well 
last night 2” 

“T was rather wakeful, darling,” answered Basil. 

“You look troubled too. Have you any anxieties, 
Basil? Ifso; let me share them with you!” 

“I will share them with you, dear Leopolde. I 
have been foolish, perhaps, to allow myself.to be 
troubled by an incident that to you looked, probably, 
the most natural thing in the world. Women are 
more impulsive, and these things look differently to 
them than to men——” 

“IT don’t understand you, Basil,” and the Lady Leo- 
polde opened her purple eyes in genuine astonishment. 
“Have I done something wreng ?” 

‘No, my darling,” and her lover pressed her hands 
to his lips. “ Your look of surprise shows me that 
your motives were irreproachable. ‘ Indeed, I did not 
doubt that fact. But you do not know Vane as I 
know him, He is utterly heartless, I think, and 
would not scruple to boast of “your acceptance of his 
attentions if he made no attempt to injure you for re- 
fusing him!” . 

“ But I have not refused him, Basil!” 

“You have not refused him ?” and a look of pain 
appeared on Montmaur’s face, as his mind recalled the 
kiss that had been given Lord Templecombe. “ Then, 
as your betrothed husband, Leopolde, I beg you to 
grant him no more private interviews, and to place 
him upon the same terms with you henceforth as 
Sir Wilton Werner,” added Basil, in a firmer tone. 

“ You quite puzzle me, Basil. I do not understand 
your meaning. I cannot be colderto Vane, for he does 
not presume upon his cousinly relations with me, and 
has not yet spoken a word of love to me. I have never 
encouraged him——” 

“Never, Leopelde? Do you know so little of the 
world as to consider a private meeting and a kiss no 
encouragement to a lover ?” 

“A meeting anda kiss? Explain yourself!” and 
there was a slight hauteur in the voice of the Lady 
Leopolde, even while her lips quivered with a softer 
pepe Oh, Basil, how can you believe such things 
of me 2?” 

“I believed only what I saw,” answered Baill, 
gently, “T had a conversation with Vane yesterday 
in the garden, andI wished to talk with you about it. 
No opportunity presented itself until evening, when I 
missed you. from the drawing-room, and imagined 
that you had gone for some flowers——” 

“ And so I had, Basil. Did you not see them in my 
hair afterwards ?” . 

“ Yes, Leopolde. I sought you in the garden, to 
continue my story, but, not finding you there, was 
about to return to the Castle, when I beheld Vane en- 
ter the fayntgin-glade and “seat himself to smoke a 
cigar. The moonlight streamed full upon him, and I 
could not have been mistaken in his identity !” 

“ You are no doubt, right, Basil, for cousin Vane 
frequently goes to the fountain-glade after dinner for 
@ quiet hour with his cigar!” 

_ Basil looked searchingly into Leopolde’s face, with 
his grave, dark eyes, and then he continued : 

“He had been seated there but a few minutes when 
® young girl came out of the shadow surrounding 
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the ‘circular glade, and approached him. She bent 
over him and kissed him. He sprang to his feet, 
dashedsaway his cigar,and the next moment they had 
passed into the shadow together, and the glade was 
deserted !” 

“Ts not this a last night’s dream?” inqnired the 
Lady Leopolde, wonderingly. 

“No, darling. Would that it were! I saw the face 
of the young girl fully and distinctly—and it was 
yours !” 

“ Mine !” 

“ Yes, Leopolde. T recognized you in-a moment !” 

“But, Basi),” eried the maiden, “ I was not there! 
Do you think I would steal out to the glade to meet 
my cousin ? Why should I bestow upon him a caress, 
when I know that he isa suitor formy hand?” and 
a scarlet flush illumined her cheeks. 

Basil was astonished at this denial, and looked into 
the eyes: of his betrothed as if he would read her very 
soul. 


“My darling,” he said, with grave tenderness, “I 
beg your pardon for having even fancied that you 
cherished a more than cousinly feeling for Vane. I 
do not doubt your denial. Howcan I? Yet there is 
some mystery in this affair of last evening that I can- 
pot understand. I was.sare I saw you, and you wore 
that. grey robe you had on yesterday, and which I 
thought so becoming to you. Could I have been the 
victim of hallucination ?” 

“You must have been, Basil, for it was not me 
whom you saw. I was absent from the drawing-room 
but a few minutes, and I went no-farther than the 
conservatory!” 

Basil would not urge the subject farther. 

He was not satisfied that the scene he had witnessed 
was but an illusion, but his gaze into Leopolde’s clear, 
unflinching eyes had convinced him of her truth and 
sincerity, and he resolved to dismiss the unpleasant 
topic from his mind, if possible, for dwelling upon it 
wovld only serve to farther mystify him. 

“Since Vane’s compauion im the glade was not 
ourself, dearest Leo.,” he said, lightly, “we will 
rget that he was there, and turn our attenticn to 

the communication I wished to make to you yester- 
day. His lordship informed me that there was a 
secret engagement existing between you and him- 
self——” 

‘But you did not believe it ?” 

“Of course not. Could: I doubt my almost-wife ? 
I wished you to know what he said, however, that 
on might govern yourself accordingly. Do not see 

im again alone, Leopalde, nor give him the slightest 
pretence upon which to frame such false declara- 
tions !” 

“T will not, if Ican avoidit. Vane’s suit has the 
approval of Aunt Alethea, still I know she would not 
wish me to marry him if I preferred another!” 

“But not knowing’ that you have any preference 
for another, she may encourage Vane. I wish you 
would permit me to declare our engagement to Miss 
Alethea, darling. She will guard the secret until you 
are willing it should be made known!” 

“Tell her, if you think best,” answered the maiden, 
thonghtfully. “It is, perhaps, not. right to keep our 
betrothal from her knowledge. Cold and haughty as 
she is, she has yet been always thoughtful of my 
welfare, and ever desirous fer my happiness. Some- 
times I think she even loves me, although she never 
kissed me but once. At any rate,she is my guardian, 
and stands towards me in the relation of a mother, 
although she is scarcely ten years older than I am. 
Yes, Basil, you may tell her our secret !” 

The lover was overjoyed at this consent. 

A pleasanter, tenderer conversation succeeded, which 
was continued until the Lady Leopolde declared, blush- 
ingly and laughingly, that it was time to prepare for 
their ride, and that her guests would be wondering at 
her prolonged absence. 4 

And then they separated, meeting soon after upon 
the portico, both attired for the ride. 

ost of the guests had assembled, and some were 
already mounted; among the others, Lady Hllen 
Haigh, whose habit had quite opportunely arrived 
alf-an-hour before. 

Mrs. Braithwaite watched her daughters mount, and, 
to his lordship's chagrin, detained the Earl of Temple- 
combe with her praises of the Lady Leopolde’s beauty 
and grace, so that Basil Montmaur had the pleasure of 
assisting his betrothed to her saddle and constituting 
himself her particular escort. » 

The earl at length broke away from good Mrs. 
Braithwaite, with ill-concealed impatience, finding 
himself the last to mount and the attendant of Lady 
Ellen Haigh and Miss Emily Braithwaite. 

Sir Wilton Werner exchanged a glance of commis- 
eration with his lordship, arching his brows peculiarly, 
and then devoted himself to tho timid Feodora. 

All constraint soon disappeared under the pleasant 
influences of the summer morning, and the party of 
riders soon lost all regularity of grouping, riding 
abreast or in one large group, as chance dictated. 






( 


They took their course to the eastward, thus avoid- 
ing an encounter with Lord Waldemere, and, each 
and all being in the best of spirits, their gay voices 
rang out on the air like sweet music. 

They were passing 2 plantation belonging to the 
estate when a white, half-veiled face looked out from 
the mass of greenery, and a pair of wild, blue eyes re 
garded the riders. 

At that moment Basil Montmaur and Lord Temple 
combe were side by side, slightly in advance of the 
rest of the group. 

They had been conversing with the Lady Leo- 
polde, but she had slackened her pace to speak to Miss 
Braithwaite, and the rivals were thus left prominently 
in the foreground. 

The concealed girl seemed to see no one but those 
two prominent figures, and she shrank still farther 
amongst.the shrubbery, as if fearful of observation, 
and turned to & woodman, who, hatchet in hand, stood 
beside her. 

“Oh, sir,” she exclaimed, “ tell me who is that 
handsome gentleman in front? The one a little in 
advance 

** That handsome un bees Mister Montmaur,” was 
the response, and.the woodman looked boldly after the 
merry riders asthey swept gaily along the read. ‘* A 
fine gen’Iman he bees, and a Wycherly besides, bees 
Basil Montmaur !” 

The girl leaned heavily against the tree, and her 
veil swept momentarily aside, revealing her tearful, 
defiant face. 

It was thatof Natalie Afton !” 

“ You are sure his name is Basil Montmaur ?” she 
asked, in faint tones. 

“Sure! Well; it beesand it beesn’t. His namo’s 
Wycherly, but he took his mother’s name to git a for- 
tin’, and quite right, I say, though, after all, the old 
name bees better than all the fortins in the world, to 
my thinkin’. T’other gentleman bees my lord, the Har!’ 
of Templecombe. It’s likely my lady’ll marry one of 
’em. But you was askin’ the way tothe village. You 
jest have to keep ahead and follow them!” and the 

woodman nodded after the disappearing group. 

Natalie thanked him and entered the road, tottering 
in the direction indicated, while he returned to his 
work of lopping off superfluous branches, giving no 
further thought to the young girl hehad encountered\ 
iu the plantation and who had inquired of him her 
w 





ay. 

When she‘had passed beyond the woodman’s sight, 
she again entered the plantation, sought the shade of . 
a dense thicket,-and sobbed : 

“ That was Elmer Keyes, my husband ! So his real 
name is Basil Montmaur, and he is a claimant for the 
hand of that proud lady whose face was turned from 
me! Heavemhelp me in my efforts to obtain justice! 
I will dog his every footstep until I obtain it!” 

A resolute look shone through her tears, and then 
she gave way to renewed sobbing. 

She still lay in the thicket when the riders returned, 
and she looked out upon them with a strange gaze, 
marking the face of the Lady Leopolde. 

The party were quite unconscious of such observa- 
tion, and chatted gaily as they passed, and among 
them all none were more gay than the rival suitors 
for the hand of the lady of the Castle. 

Basil in the excitement of the ride had forgotten 
all his troublein regard to the mystery of the previous 
evening, and given himself up to the pleasure of the 
hour with boyish zést. 

Although the Lady Leopolde forebore to treat her 
cousin with marked coldness, Lord Templecombe had 
not failed to perceive a difference in her manner to- 
wards him. Unfortunately, he ascribed it to a feeling 
of pique because he had not yet offered her his heart 
and title, after his declaration to her aunt, and hie 
self-love was immensely flattered at the thought. 

As they alighted at the Castle portico, he sprang 
forward, to assist her from her saddle, and pressed her 
hand fervently, 

As she passed into the hall he whispered to Sir 
Wilton Werner: 

“Before another twenty-four hours have elapsed I 
shall be able to declare my engagement to the Lady 
Leopolde. _ Congratulate me, my dear fellow |” 

“Not too soon!” was the cool reply. “Don’t be 
too precipitate !” 

The earl smiled complacently and went up to his 
room. 

When the family circle again met in the drawing- 
room, Basil Montmaur observed that Lord Temple- 
combe made frequent attempts to secure a ¢téte-d-téte 
with the Lady Leopolde, and he also observed how 
skilfully the maiden frustrated his endeavours. 

When they retired that night, the earl’s fate was 
still undecided, 

In his own room, as the hours grew late, Basil 
Montmaur’s thoughts recurred to the mystery of 
which he had resolved never again to think, and, with 
a glow of love and trust, he mused: 





‘* Yes, I must have been the victim of hallucination 
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inst evening. If that young girl was not Leopolde, 
it follows that there was no young girl there, for I 
saw—or seemed to see—her features, her hair, hex 
very dress that she wore yesterday. Swange 
illusion ! 

He thought upon the subject for a loug time, and 
then he mused upon the glorious beauty aud good 
uess of his betrothed, and this theme proved imex- 
haustible. 

le felt wakeful, and heeded not the hours as they 
flew ouward, uutil at last he heard the great hall 
clock chime the hour of one. 

‘bat sound had scarcely died on the air when 
he heard a faint noise as of a footstep on the corridor. 

Without waiting to account for it by any one of 
the natural explanations that would have suggested 
themselves at any other moment, be arose, crossed 
the floor, and opened the door. 

By the dim light that crept in through the diamond- 
paued Gothic window at the end of the corridor, he 
beleld a young girl, with golden hair streaming over 
her shoulders, moving softly past his door. 

She wore a fleecy grey robe that fitted her form 
perfectly, and there was a spray of scarlet fuchsias at 
her throat—the flower that Leopolde was fond’ of 
wearing 

Basil looked upon her fair sweet face, at the pure 
gold of her hair, and whispered: 

“* Leopolde !” 

Tbat whisper did not reach her hearing, she con- 
tinuing her stealthy march onwards. 

‘Could she be asleep ?” Basil asked himself, fearing 
to arouse her by an unguarded movement. ‘ Was 
Leopolde asomuambulist? Her apartments were not 
situated upon this floor. What could she be doing 
there at this hour of the night ? 

His questions were soon answered. 

First, by her movements, her frequent pauses, and 
the absence of any fixedness in her gaze, he decided 
that she was broad awake. 

‘hat discovery brought a chill with it. 

If she were not a somnambulist, why did she act so 
strangely ? 

She quitted the broad corridor, turning, as if un- 
decided, intoa narrow passage, and then into another 
—Basil stealing after her; and then she paused at the 
door of the wesiern tower-clhamber—the room assigned 
to the Earl of Templecombe! 

She looked around her to assure herself that her 
movements were unnoticed, then she turned the door- 
nob, finding that the door was unlocked, -and the 
next moment she had entered his lordship’s chamber, 
closing the deor after her. 

Basil was stupefied, and almost tempted to rush 
after her and bring her back ; but wiser thoughts pre- 
vailed. 

Returning to his room, he sought in vain a solu- 
tien of the mystery. 

It were impossible to doubt the Lady Leopolde, 
yet he felt convinced that it was her whom he had 
seen. 

He recalled to his mind a German legend he had 
uce read of a “double” who had haunted a lady, 
ippearing in places where she was not, and he was 
ilmost ready to believe that Leopolde was haunted 
by a phantom of herself, in the same manner. 

Was the being he had seen her double? or, after 
all, was Leopolde a somnambule ? 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Aout 700,000 tons of iron are annually wasted in 
jveat Britain in the blast furnace slag. 

ANOTHER tunnel Las just been bored through the 

leguany mountains from the Ohio valley to the 
sea-board. Itis 4,750 feet long, and is large enough 

x a double line of rails. It is 2,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, and has taken ten years in boring. 

A curious invention is about to be tried in Paris. 
An iron tube is to be run up the trees in the public’ 
vardens which require constant watering in summer. 
Up this tube water is to be forced so as to produce an 
artificial shower when needed. 

A new mould for bricks is in use, which is said to 
turn out most elegant specimens of presaed brick. ‘I'he 
mould of wood is lined with plate glass, which forms 
a perfectly smooth surfaceand naturally gives excellent 
results. 

Breecu-Loapine Rirtes.—General Peel congra- 
tulates the country on the prospect of armiug ou: 
soldiers with good breech-loaders in a very short 
space of time. He proposes to use only £122,500 of 
the supplementary vote for conversions. ‘Two years 
ago the Government resolved to furnish the army 
with breech-loaders, but could not decide what pat- 
tern should be adopted, till at last the Snider cou- 
version of the Enfield was selected. The general 
fouad 40,009 Eutields ordered for conversion when 











he took office, and instantly on returning home with 
the seals of office, he sent for the head of the Royal 
Swall Arms Factory at Enfield, and made arrange- 
weuts for getting the 40,000 increased to 100,000 by 
April lst, 1867, at an estimated cost of £45,200. A 
coutract bas: been entered into with a Birmingham 
firm to furnish 50,000 more breech-loaders by April 
Ist, and from the rest of the trade 50,000 more are 
expected, making a total of 200,000, at a cost 
of £140,000. The supplementary vote provides 
£120,000 for the supply of 200 roundsof self-igniting 
cartridges for each of the 200,000 breech-loaders, 
that is, at a cost of £3 per thousand cartridges. 
General Peel asserts that the converted Enfield will 
be equal to any arm used in any other service, 
though he does not say that a superior weapon may 
mot yot be produced. 
SALT. 

Tus following process is adopted at the Cheshire 
and French salt-works in the manufacture of stoved, 
loaf, ov table salt: The liquid termed brine; having 
been first poured into wrought-iron pans, rather 
shallow, but of wide surface, is placed over fires and 
subjected to a temperature of 226 degrees, just 14 de- 
grees above the boiling point of water, the presence of 
saline particles considerably inducing this intense heat. 
As the brine becomes hot, a white substance, like 
powder (occasionally tinged with oxide of iron) 
forms on the top. This is created by the decomposi- 
tion of certain calcareous matter which becomes de- 
composed by the heat, and to which,the workmen give 
the uneuphonious names of “scratch” and “ pan- 
scale.” considerable portion of the impur:sy is 
either skimmed off or collected in small pans fixed for 
that purpose at each corner of the boiler, but some of 
it gets unavoidably to the bottom of the vessel. After 
a while the liquid becomes clear; crystals of salt form 
on the surface, and in eight or ten bours fall to the 
bottom of the pan by force of their accumulating 
gravity, the principal part of the water having mean- 
while undergone evaporation. The draught is then 
‘cleared ” from baskete(technically termed ‘ barrows” 
so that the fluid portion may entirely drain off. I 
next placed in a stove and thoroughly dried—a process 
which reduces its original weight—when it assumes 
that peculiarly lumpy form from which it derives its 
Dame. 

The common fishery and other descriptions of salt 
are prepared in a similar manner. ‘The only difference 
is that they are not “ Stoved” after drainage, and that 
the evaporating process is conducted more slowly 
and at a much lower but variable temperature. For 
the purpose of drying the unstoved salt it is placed in 
storehouses on sliding boards, called “ drabs,” where, 
after three or four days, the brine becomes perfectly 
drained off. Sometimes, however, wooden troughs, 
percolated at the bottom, are employed for this pur- 
pose. In several of the extensive salt-works in 
Eugland, Scotland, and the continent of Europe, and 
America, the evaporation of brine is superinduced by 
artificial heat—a process which occasions a vast 
cuniary saving in the cost of the manufactured article. 

The valuable—indeed, we may say invaluable—in- 
gredient of human food not only is found in every 
animal and vegetable product, but abounds in immense 
but exhaustless masses in the earth, constituting rocks 
of illimitable exteat, supplying numerous salt-springs 
and lakes, and preserving from putrefaction the 
mighty waters of the ocean, which in itself is capable 
ot furnishing a sufficient supply of salt for human 
purposes, even if no other source existed—sea-water 
containing 2°7 per cent., or nearly four ounces of salt 
per gallon. 

The most remarkable salt-mines and works are 
those of Wrelicska, in Poland; Catalonia, in Spain ; 
Lovwur, in Hungary; Altemonte, in Calabria ; Hallein, 
in Upper Austria; Tunis, in Algiers; and, though 
last, not least, Cheshire, in England, where brine-pits 
were wrought in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
The-salt- works of Wrelicska areexceedingly extensive, 
the subterraneous excavations extending for several 
miles. Some thousands of workpeople are employed 
therein, while numerous dwellings, and even chapels, 
are formed iu the solid rock. The salt-mines of Hal- 
lein, which form a part of the mountain of Deurem- 
berg, are likewise very extensive. They present the 
appearance of a honeycomb, and have been worked 
for 500 years. In some of the places enumerated the 
rocks are found to consist of entirely pure salt, simply 
requiring to be pulverized. Where such is not the 
case, and earthy and bituminous matter abounds, the 
fossil salt (like that of Cheshire) has to be dissolved 
and evaporated before crystals can be obtained. 

A variety of substances called “seasonings” are 
employed in the manufacture of- brine salt in order 
to improve the grain, and render it more susceptible 
of crystallization. ‘These consist principally of flour, 
resin, butter, tallow, new ale, stale beer, beer and 
wine lees, and alum. Occasionally the white of eggs, 
and the blood of sheep and oxen are employed, one 
ounce of the latter being sufficient to clarify eight 


hundred gallons of brine. For a considerable tins 
alum and batter were used in Cheshire to correct +), 
flakiness and softness of the salt prepared from briye 
“additions ” subsequently superseded by the employ- 
ment of resin. The Scotch salt, not undergoing 
clarification, is less pure than that manufactured j, 
this country. 

In Germany all the leach brine, or “ bittern,” w)yic 
remains in the pans after crystallization, and th: 
procured by drainage from tue baskets, is thrown 
away as refuse. At the English salt-works, howeve; 
a rigid economy is adopted, the “bittern” being 
added to the pans, and subjected to the process o; 
boiling. The first salt-mines were discovered jy 
Poland at the close of the thirteenth century. Thos» 
of Staffordshire were not known for nearly four 
centuries afterwards. 


A New Haven company has commenced manufae- 
turing compressed stone for building purposes. I: is 
made of sand, pulverized quartz, and silicate of soda 
and hardens from the consistency of putty, in tweuty- 
four hours, to the solidity of stone. 

At the Stockholm Exhibition the first prize for 
breech-loaders was awarded to the Hagstrom needle- 
gun. Tle Government has purchased the invention 
for 10,000 thalers, and the troops are to be armed 
with this gun in the autumn. 

Ar Gazetteville, near Buffalo, U.S., a natural gas 
spripg was discovered a year ago. Since that time 
various experiments have shown that it is of rewark- 
able purity; and emits over 40,000ft. per day. The 
well has flowed in this manner fora year, and there 
are not the least signs of its exhausting ikself. 

Mr. Remxofon, O.E., describes his plan for carry- 
ing a tunnel from England to France. His route 
under the sea is from Dungeness straight across to 
Cape Grisnez, which is about midway between Calais 
and Boulogne, a little nearer the latter than the 
former. 

THe Prossian needle-gun is losing something o! its 
high reputation now that it has been discovered tha: 
for every one man killed by it halfa dozen that ge: 
struck areonly wounded. Even theold “ Brown Bess, 
according toan Austrian military correspondent, did 
better than this, and—when she did hit—killed one 
for every five that she maimed. 

TueERE is now in Paris a Signor Muratori, w) 

rofesses to be able to make any description of cloth- 
ing shot-proof. The results of his invention are said 
to be almost miraculous. A thin jacket, weighing ou!; 
two pounds, which had been previously prepared by 
him, is reported to have successfully resisted a Miui¢ 
ball fired from a rifle. 

Ay employé of the Bavarian Mint has patented an 
improved process for silvering by means of a solution 
of silver in cyanide of potassium ; the difference from 
the usual method consists in the use of zinc-filings 
with which the ebjects are coated ; when the silveriug 
solution is applied, an immediate deposition of a mucli 
more durable character taking place. The filings are 
easily removed by rinsing in water, and may be used 
repeatedly for the same purpose.. Metallic iron ma: 
be coated with copper in the same manner, by suibsti- 
tuting for the silver a solution of copper in cyanide 
and over this copper deposit a coating of silver ma) 
be applied. 





Srveutar CeREMONIAL.—Among the Seneca In- 
dians when a maiden dies they imprison a young 
bird until it first begins to try its power of song, 
and then loading it with kisses and caresses, they 
loose its bonds over the grave, in the belief that it 
will not fold his wings nor close its eyes until it las 
flown to the spirit land, and delivered its precious 
burden of affection to the loved and lost. It is not 
unfrequent to see twenty or thirty loosed at ouce 
over one grave. 

gue works for the Exhibition of '67 are getting on 
rapidly; half the work has already been completed, 
and a quantity of flags mark the spots where ile 
different nations have taken possession of their allot- 
ments. ‘he Trocadero too has been levelled, aud 
the walls of a small house of some historical interest 
have disappeared from the site where Napoleon I. had 
intended to rear # palace for,the King of Rome. This 
house was the object of some curious negotiations 
The Government wished to buy all the houses situated 
on the site of the proposed building, and offered 1,000 
for the one in question. The proprietor, however, 
with sans souct sturdiness, demanded 0,000! The 
Emperor reluctantly ordered this sum to be given, 
but in the meantime the cooper had changed his 
mind, and demanded 30,000f. Anxious for the ground 
the Emperor directed this sum to be given, but th 
cooper again raised his price to 50,000f, and this 
time the Emperor would hear no more of the matter, 
and the house remained unpurchased. Drawing the 
reins too tightly has been beautifully illustrated in this 





instance, and should remain on record as a warning. 
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THE KNIGHT’S DAUGHTER. 


——_————_—_— 
CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was a proud imperial face which gleamed out 
beneath the golden splendour of the diadem encircling 
her white brow, as Elizabeth of England wound her 
way through the streets of London. 

That busy city has been the scene of many imposing 
pageants, but we doubt if it ever witnessed a more 
brilliant spectacle than the majestic Queen Bess in 
procession, and it was no wonder her subjects watched 
her with mingled pride and reverence. Elizabeth 
Tudor was indeed all that a queen should be, and it 
would require the genius of a Copley or a Vandyke to 
do justice to heron such a festal day. 

The sumptuous costume of the times—the long 
rich riding-habit, that swept over the housings of her 
steed, like a twilight cloud, lit here and there by flecks 
of gold; the ermine Cloak floating back to give a 
prs ie P on. of her jewelled stomacher, and the 
broad ruff, bordered with rare lace, accorded well with 
her royal figure, while England’s crown seemed a 
fitting ornament for her stately head. 

A page in splendid livery led her superb Arabian 
steed, caparisoned with cloth of gold, and the spirited 
animal arched his glossy neck, and champed his silver 
bit, as if he would fain -show the world how proud 
he was of his royal burden. 

The queen’s herald, rode somewhat in advance, an- 

nouncing her approach by a bugle-blast, which rang 
long and lond on the morning air; the halberds of 
the Royal Guard, comprising the flower of England’s 
nobility, glistened in the sunshine; the gorgeous ban- 
ner borne aloft by her gallant standard-bearer flaun- 
ted proudly on the passing breeze, and the rich robes 
and gay cloaks of the court ladies in Elizabeth’s re- 
tinue lent a still more picturesque effect to the 
scene. 
_ Itwas the anniversary of her coronation,and though 
in mid-winter, the sky wore the cloudless blue of June, 
and the air which fanned Elizabeth’s cheek was soft 
and bland as in spring-time. London wore a festal 
aspect, and as the queen rode onwards, it must have 
cheered and thrilled ber woman’s heart toits 2 eter 
e depths to see the involuntary homage of her peo- 
ple. 

Triumphal arches spanned the streets, armorial 

arings floated from the mansions of the nobility, 
fair hands flung garlands of holly and laurel at her 
feet, and there was no dwelling, however humble, 
which did not display some token of joy. 








[QUEEN BESS IN PROCESSION. } 


Church-bells sent forth their merriest chimes from 
those high, grey towers, which overlooked the great 
metropolis ; the wild pulse of martial music throbbed 
sweetly on the air, and now and then deep-toned 
voices in the,throng sang that stirring old English 
anthem, “ God save the Queen !” While the populace 
followed their sovereign’s progress in a dense crowd, 
and boys shonted till they were hoarse, in their eager- 
ness to emulate the enthusiasm of their elders, the 
aged and infirm, dragged themselves to the windows, 
and mothers appeared at some door, or balcony, to 

ive their little ones a glimpse of the passing queen. 

he tradesman left his shop, the scholar his study, 
the artist his painting-room, the boatman his wherry ; 
foreign sailors scaled the tallest masts, that they 
might gaze at the court pageant, and compare it with 
those of their own land, and old soldiers with white 
locks and furrowed faces assembled in groups at the 
street corners, or in the park, and talked of the wars 
of her royal ancestors, and the splendours of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. 

At length the procession came to a stand in the ad- 
jacent city of Westminster ; and before the portals of 
that venerable, memory-haunted abbey, built by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, there was a brief pause, during 
which the queen’s guard ranged themselves on either 
side the broad avenueleading to the edifice, and then 
the noblest courtier of the realm assisted her to dis- 
mount, and, preceded by the Lord Chamberlain, that 
magnificent woman swept into the abbey. 

Thé “Te Deum” of the organ shook the grand 
old pile to its foundations, as Elizabeth moved along 
the echoing aisle, followed by her brilliant retinue; 
and though no curling clouds of incense wreathed up- 
wards to the fretted roof till the air was heavy with 
perfume, no wax tapers gleamed lustrous on the high 
altar, no white-robed acolytes, or priests, and cardinals 
in gorgeous vestments, commenced the pompous ritual 
of the Romish church—all was sublime, solemn, in- 


ring. 

Phe sunshine took a mellow tinge, as it filtered 
through those stained windows, and nave transept, and 
the high arches overhead were pervaded bya ‘dim, 
religious light,” while each of the chapels, with its 
marble font and altar, and rare architectural devices, 
presented a striking scene. 

In that ancient pile, which had witnessed many a 
coronation, and from whose portals many a royal bride 
had gone forth to happiness or wg while the il- 
lustrious dead slept in the vaults below, Elizabeth 
Tudor had been crowned years previously, and hailed 


as the hope of her people. 
Now, as she aa § in the choir where the cere- 











mony had been performed, to renew the oath she had 
then taken, and publicly return thanks for her reco- 
covery from a severe illness, as well as to have especial 
prayers offered by the archbishop for the success of 
any new enterprize by land or sea, thought swept 
back over the past like a flash of summer light- 


ning. 

She recalled her childhood, the persecution she had 
suffered from the malicious Mary, her accession to 
the throne, and the most noticeable events of her 
reign—the noble English lovers who had knelt at 
her feet, and the foreign kings and princes who had 
sent embassies to win her hand. 

While the responses to the archbishop’s last prayer 
were echoing through the abbey, there was a slight 
movement among her brilliant retinue, and a gentle- 
man of courtly bearing, with the erect head and flash- 
ing eye which bespeak the soldier, and the orders of 
knighthood glittering on his broad breast, advanced 
to the chair of state, into which the queen had sunk, 
leading a young girl, whose wondrous beauty would 
have dazzled the beholder even in that age of beau- 
tiful women. 

It must beconfessed, however, that the stranger 
looked far more like the dark, Moorish girls who were 
wont to haunt the dim, cool galleries of the Alhambra, 
and bind up their long hair by the jasper basing into 
which the waters of some musical fountain fell, than 
the fair court ladies, with the pure, Saxon loveliness, 
of which Elizabeth Tudor was herself a type. 

With her rich, clear olive complexion, her scarlet 
lips, bright and dewy, as wild cherries, the peach- 
like flush burning on her cheek, her dusky eyes, 
with all the latent hopes of girlhood slumbering 
in their depths, her exquisitely pencilled brows, the 
shining night-black hair that swept in heavy curls 
around her lithe figure, and the vivid contrast between 
her white silken robe and the scarlet cloak, which 
her fond old tiring-woman flung over her before she 
would allow her to pass from her hands, she seemed 
like a tropic bird, poising in that venerable abbey, ere 
she should take her flight to a land where 

“ Many a glorious summer morn 
Adown the Tigris she was borne, 
By Bagdad's shrines of fretted gold, 
And high-walled gardens, green and old.” 

The queen started in surprise, as the knight knelt 
before her, with the beautiful stranger crouching at 
his side, and lords and ladies pressed forward to seo 
what was passing. 

‘“Prithee, what means this?” asked the queen. 
“ What favour has Lord Ruthven to ask at our 
hands ?” 
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“ Thus emboldened, royal lady,” replied the knight, 
“T shall venture to crave a great boon of your majesty, 
andI do itonthe anniversary of your coronation, 
and in this sacred edifice, in order to give it due sanc- 
tity.” 

“Go on, my lord; we are anxious to know what 
you would ask of one whom you have so long and 
fai thfully served.” 

‘ Itconcerns the child now kneeling in the royal 
presence, a motherless girl of fifteen, and as I am 
about to sail with Sir Francis Drake’s expedition 
against the Spanish settlements in South Ameriea, I 
beg leave to commend Maud Ruthven to your ma- 
jesty's care. The voyage will be long and perilous, 
and ifI never return again, it will cheer me in my 
last hours to remember that I have left my child to 
the kindness of Elizabeth Tudor, by the grace of God 
Queen of England! Royal madam, I await your re- 


A sharp cry, and then a half-smothered sob broke 
from the girl, sending a thrill of compassion through 
the brilliant assemblage, and Elizabeth's eyes grew 
moist asahe drew off herdelicately perfumed gauntlets 
and laid one hand on the head of Ruthven, and the 
other on that of his child. 

“My lord,” she exclaimed, in a clear, flute-like voice, 
‘* your request is granted! It shall go hard if Eliza- 
beth cannot find room for so brave a knight’s daughter. 
in her heart and home, and, hark ye, we rejoice to 
render this favour to a warrior who has fought and 
bled in our behalf and now offers his life to-advance 
our interests. Here, on the spot where we were 
crowned, we solemnly promise to be faithful to the 
young charge committed to us, and that you may 
come Back safely to her and to us all good men will 
every pray! ai 

‘ Heaven bless you!” murmured the grateful noble- 
man. “I have no words tothank you as your majesty 
deserves, but, believe me, if I live to old age it will be 
a proud thing to remember that I have been thought 
worthy to fight for such a country and such a 
queen.” 

Elizabeth Tudor smiled a smile which chased tears 
and shadows from her imperial face, and her cheek 
crimsoned as she said : 

“ Methinks, Sir Knight, no sovereign ever had more 
loyal subjects than Elizabeth Tudor, and most as- 
suredly your present gratitude more than compensates 
us for the boon we have this day granted. Rise, pretty 
Maud Ruthven, and do not tremble so like a frightened 
dove—rise, and look your queen in the face, for you 
have naught to fear. Your brave father will soon be far 
out at sea, and we must be the best of friends, ladybird, 
when he is gone !” 

Elizabeth’s speech and manner were both most 
gracious, and intended to inspire the young girl with 
love and confidence; but for once they utterly failed. 
At the allusion to Lord Ruthven’s departure, Maud, 
with a low moan, sank down senseless. 

The queen’s retinue surged to and fro like the waves 
of some tropical sea; the lads belonging to Westminster 
School, and who occupied a position hear their royal 
patroness, leaned forward, eager and expectant, and 
Elizabeth herself rose from her chair of state, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Ah! noble lords and ladies, these partings are 
terrible, and heaven only knows how we pity this 
poor young girl at onr feet! This scene has been too 
much for your little Maud, Sir Knight, and she has 
fainted.” 

“Yes, yes, your majesty,” faltered Lord Ruthven, 
bending over his daughter, and tenderly raising her 
in his arms; “I had hoped she would bear it more 
bravely, but as it is, I have only to apologize to my 
queen for what some of your courtiers may think an 
inpardonable liberty and a most dismal termination 
to their rejoicings.” 

“Hush, my lord! no apology is needful; we rule 
England! if it is our pleasure to allow what has just 
passed, who shall say nay? List. Should any maid 
of honour about our royal person, or gay cavalier of 
our court, presume to lay the slightest blame en you, 
they shall learn that they have a long score to settle 
with Elizabeth Tudor !” 

During the scene we have faintly attempted to de- 
acribe, a young man, the sole representative of a noble 
English line, who ba’ thus far been proof against the 
arts of the most brilliant beauties of the court, had 
intently watched Maud Ruthven. 

The court circles of good Queen Bess boasted of 
such men as Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earl of Leicester, 
Hatton, Ruseel, and Sir Philip Sidney, the model of 
manly elegance and learning, but the ladies in their 
sovereign’s train declared the Earl of Lennox by far 
the handsomest knight who had ever lent the charm 
of his presence to the royal retinue. His figure was 


tall and princely, his head superb in its contour, and 
masses of wavy, chestnut hair swept back from the 
broad, white forehead, beneath which his clear, hazel 
now flashing 
falcon’s, now growing gentle and tender, and 


eyes glowed -with a thousand changes; 
like the 








now quiet and steadfast as the stars which gemmed 
the wintry sky. 

The noble earl had been the admiration of more 
than one maid of honour that day: but though he 
treated them all with the courtesy due to their sex, 
none of them could elicit more than courtesy from the 
invulnerable Lennox. At sight of Maud Ruthven, 
however, he started in surprise and admiration, and 
nobody watched her with such keen interest as the 
hitherto unsusceptible Lennox. When she fainted 
at the queen’s feet, he sprang forwards, and in another 
instant had,joined her father. They were almost 
strangers, but he resolved to avail himself of this 
slight acquaintance, and. exclaiming 

“Good morrow, Lord Ruthven ; e am quite bow 


darting away to do the nobleman’s bidding, when fh,» 
exclaimed : 

“Stop! stop!” 

“ And wherefore ?” asked the lad, hastening to the 
spot where Lennox stood. 

“ Take this,” said the earl, thrusting 9 coin into his 
hand. “ DameBe rbara must not go unréwarded.” 

Nay, not ee observed the lad; “I know Barbara 
Dean, too well sto offer her money in such a case: 
she would grow as dignified as Queen Bess herself, 
and declare that all Roger Haviland’s friends are hers 
likewise !” And he sped off likean arrow. 

He was not long in reaching the small house in the 
rear of the building where Barbara Dean dwelt and 
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Ruthven smiled sadly, but before he could reply the 
earl went on 
ment face she has, my lord, and it 
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from her father and whispered a few words to 
Chamberlain, who, his gild 
cried : 

“Fall 
needs fresh air !” 

Involuntarily the spectators obeyed, and beckoning 
to one of the boys belonging to the school founded 
by Elizabeth at Westminster, who also obtained her 
permission to retire, the Earl of Lennox left the abbey 
by a distant entrance, 

‘* Roger,” he swid, as they emerged from the vener- 
able pile, “ will you do me a favour 2” 

“With all my heart, my lord—what ,is it, pri- 
thee 2” 

“ Your school is not far off, I sup 1! 

“No, my lord, but it is not the session now; the 
queen’s coronation is always a holiday, and every boy 
in the school is proud enough to have a place near her 
in yonder abbey.” 

“Yes, yes; but I must have a place where I can 
take this young lady ; and mayhap I shall have to send 
you for atankard of water, and even a flask of wine 
before she recovers.” 

The boy reflected a moment, and then replied : 

“T have the key to the school-room, for the master 
is ill, and has trusted it to my keeping; you can go in 
there, and I will bring whatever you need from a 
neighboaring house, tenanted by one Barbara Dean, a 
kind old body, who was formerly a servant in our 
family.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my boy!” cried the earl, 
and the lad led the way to the hall, which had several] 
times been distinguished by visits from the royal 
founder, 

What.s pleasant quiet brooded in the school-room, 
as the three entered ; and how striking was ihe con- 
trast between this ball, with its oaken floor and desks, 
and its long rows of heavily shuttered windows, and 
the grand old abbey they had left. 

The young ear) was glad to find such qniet for his 
charge, and placing her onan oaken settle, he tenderly 
pillowed her graceful head on his. own rich. cloak, 
and knelt by her side; not with the constraint of a 
stranger, but as if he had known her for years. 

Gently he swept back the heavy hair from her 
brow and chafed the little hands, which lay so white 
and cold in his own, while he involuntarily mur- 
mured— 

“Maud, Maud—wake, limplore you! Your father 
will soon be here, and you must not wear that stony 
face,” 

Still the poor girl manifested no signs of: life, and 
darting across the floor, he flung the shutte;: 
and opened a window. A cool waft of air swept iv, 
ras ng her glossy tresees, yet her trance was unbro- 

en, 

‘* Water, water, my lad!” shouted the earl ; 
what is more, bring me a few drops of wine, 
der good dame has it.” 
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and as you have 
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in this affair; the lady is the queen’s ward, and I did 
not leave the abbey till [ tad the royal permission ; 
but make haste, make haste—the Earl of Lennox has 
sent me for water, and a draught of wine.” 

“ Ah, ah!” and the dame sprang from her seat, and 
dropped the raffs, on which she had been at work, 
eager to render her) assistance in the strange lady's 
hour.of need. 

The next moment Roger had reappeared at her 
door, and flying back to the hall, bore the water and 
wine to the earl. 

“Now, my boy,” cried the young man, “ will you 
not hasten towards the abbey, and. guide Lord 
Ruthven hither, for in. his confusion and perplexity 
he will not know which way to turn to find Lady 


Maud?” 

Again Roger Haviland darted from the hall, leaving 
the Earl of Lennox alone with the young girl. Dashing 
the cold water over her pale face, he. watched and 
waited for some token of life, and then forced a few 
drops of wine through the rigid lips. 

In a few moments he felt certain‘ of a faint pulsa- 
tion, like “the buds of the cape-jasmine, when they 
are trembling into bloom” beneath the morning sun- 
shine, and a light rose-tint erept into the cheek. In 
another instant the dusky eyes unclosed, and fixed 


their = wandering glance on tlie young noble- 
man. That gaze was full of queries, and her com- 
panion pare 


“You are better, dear lady—thank heaven! You 
and I meet.as cp 2 to-day, but I trust this is only 
the beginning of a long and pleasant. acquaintance, « 
firm friendship,” 

There was something in his look and tone that 
thrilled Maud’s heart, as it never thrilled before, a 
burning flush crimsoned the darkly beautiful face, and 
her eyes drooped shyly as she replied : 

* T—I—do not quite understand, my lord; though 
I recollect seeing you in her majesty’s retinue be- 
fore my father begged leave to recommend me. to 
her care, and my heart sickened at the thought of 
what might Lappe to us both during his three years’ 
absence.” 

“You remember the circumstances, then, Lady 
Mand ?” 

The girl bowed and shuddered, and then he 
went 9n.; 
“Tt-is doubtless sa to recall those scenes ; but I 


, cannot be sufficiently thankful that you are restored 


to life and consciuusness, and comprehend all that is 

sing. Ihareonly a slight acquaintance with your 
fathers” but when ph faisted I oe forward and 
offered to assist him in this emergency. To my joy, 





“Ay, ay, my lord,” rejoined the youth, and was 





baslinyos me to bear his treasure from the abbey, and 
ave at length succeded in reviving you.” 
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“ And to whom am I indebted for such kindness ?” 
asked the girl, earnestly. 

“It is Cecil Hastings, dear lady, who has been for- 
trmate enough to be of some service to one whose 
beauty will, I predict, eclipse that of all the ladies at 
court. Again Maud blushed, and lapsed into a con- 
fused silence, which was broken by the footsteps of 
Lord Ruthven, who now stalked across the hall. 

“ Ah, my lord,” exclaimed the young earl, turning 
towards him, “I have glad tidings for you; your 
daughter is fast recovering from her deathlike 
swoon.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear father; you can banish your 
fears,” said the girl, who was leaning against the 
carved back of the settle, and rose at his approach, 
assisted by her new friend. ‘“T leave it to you, sir, to 
express my gratitude, as well as your own, for I have 
been brought up in seclusion, and am quite unskilled 
in court language.” 

Lord Ruthven extended his hand with great 
warmth, expressed his thanks, and then said, “Maud, 
the gentleman who has so kindly befriended me is 
the Ear] of Lennox.” 

“My lord,” replied the earl, “you are too late; I 
have already introduced myself to your beautiful 
daughter by my family name, Cecil Hastings.” 

Ruthven shook his head, and exclaimed, “Your 
lordship» must not flatter my child.” 

“That would be impossible,” rejoined Lennox, “ and 
methinks Lady Mand will find many to admire, and 
afew, mayhap, to envy her surpassing beauty, in the 
court circles into which she will soon be presented ; 
but, believe me, no homage will be more sincere than 
mine. My lord,” he added, in a low tone, audible 
only to the knight, “the ladies have hitherto called 
me invulnerable, but to-day my heart is awaking. 
What would they say if they knew I had dared to 
leave a kiss on those lip’, ere she awoke to con- 
ciousness ?” 

Lord Ruthven was for a time at a loss for an 
answer, but he soon regained his composure sufficiently 
to Bay: 

“My Mand is too young to think of love yet, for 
she still seems a mere child to me, but—but—if she 
were of a suitable age, I could find no man to whose 
happiness I should so cheerfully commend her, 
There—there—let the subject drop,—the queen’s party 
are leaving the abbey, and I trust Maud will be able to 
join the procession.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” cried the girl; “the worst is over, 
and [ shall be firm and calm as befits a knight’s 
daughter.” 

“Shall Ihave the pleasure of leading you to the 
abbey, riding at your bridle rein: during the journey 
homeward, that is, if her majesty permits ?” 

“Most assuredly,” replied the girl, and they were 
soon standing among the throng gathered around 
the abbey. 

Lord Ruthven found his own steed and his daughter's 
white palfrey, which had been christened ‘“Snow- 
flake,” the Earl of Lennox lifted her to the saddle, and 
then moved to the queen, and said, with chivalric 
deference: q 

“ Yotr majesty’s ward is able to accompany you te 
Richmond, and I would fain constitute myself her 
attendant knight.” 4 

Elizabeth smiled, and bowed ; the ladies in her train 
followed him with curious eyes, and more than ohe 
courtier envied him his place beside the new star. 

When he left the abbey with his unconscious bur- 
den folded in his arms, and entered the hall, a tall, 
dark, saturnine man emerged from a niche of the old 
pile, and watched him with jealons rage. 

“Mand and the Earl of Lennox!” he muttered. 
“Prithee, what set him up for my rival, when I have 
singled her out from all others, in her very childhood, 
and waited most impatiently till a fitting hour should 
come! By my faith! I must solve the mystery, and 
see how much I have to dread Cecil Hastings!” 

With these words he walked on, and concealing 
himself where he would be uvobserved, gazed into 
the quiet room to which the girl had been vorne. 

As hewatched and listened, the blood swept through 
his veins in a lava-tide, and when the procession had 
commenced its march, he started from his hiding-place, 
and stood looking after them, while his eyes, the dark 
hair which swept from the brim of his plumed hat, 
and -the short cloak floating in the breeze, made him 
seem like some bold Italian brigand. 

With a firm grasp he drew his rapier from his belt, 
and waving it towards the queen's retinue, exclaimed : 

“My Lord of Lennox, there has been ample cause 
for a feud between our houses, and if you step be- 
i me end young Maud Ruthven, you do itat your 
peril !” 





CHAPTER IL 
Tue anniversary of Elizabeth Tudor’s coronation 
was to be still farther celebrated by a court-ball ; and 
when evening came, the royal palace at Richmond 


presented a scene of festal splendour, which was sel- 
dom surpassed in that long and prosperous reign. 

The lights of the gold and silver sconces ranged 
along the walls, and the delicately perfumed lamps 
burning here and there, revealed the elaborate archi- 
tecture of those regal halls, and the gorgeous furniture 
with which they were decorated. 

Rich drapings of amber-hued*velvet, bordered with 
gold, swept overthe wall and muffled the high, arched 
windows. ‘The-steps of the gilded throne were car- 
peted with the same material, and above it: rose a 
canopy, amid which there seemed to linger the golden 
hues of a summer sunset. 

Beyond this dazzling throne-room might be seen a 
lofty saloon which had been fitted up for the court- 
ball ; the tapestry on the walls represented the trees 
and shrubs of 4 wildwood glade, with flowers glowing 
among the boughs, and birds flickering through the 
cool greenery ; coloured lamps, like those burning in 
the royal garden, had been tastefully arranged amid 
the mimic foliage, and the tesselated floor seenied. ad- 
mirably suited to the daintily shodden feet of the 
dancers. 

Music from the unseen orchestra swelled in be- 
wildering strains through the palace, and ‘‘all went 
merry as a marriage bell.” Never had the array of 
beanty, rank and fashion been more brilliant than 
on that evening ; and the murmur of low voices, the 
rustle of costly brocades, and an occasional peal of 
langhter, lent a new charm to the assemblage. At 
length the door was flung wide open, and the herald 
announced the queen. The next moment Elizabeth 
of England crossed the threshold with a stately step, 
and sank into the cumbrous chair of state. 

Her riding-habit bad been exchanged for a robe 
of garnet-coloured velvet, a train composed of cloth 
of gold, and at every movetnent the light, filtering 
down from the lamps ranged in the canopy jst 
above her head, struck upon the crown jewels, sending 
out a meteoric splendour. ‘ 

The courtiers advanced to offer their congratula- 
tions, and renew their allegiance; foreign ambassa- 
dors, who had just arrived, were presented, and then 
the court-ball was opened by the majestic Queen 
Bess in the stately minuet of which she was so fond, 
But the Earl of Lennex was not visible among the 
throng of revellers, and when some favourite lady 
ventured to inquire as to his non-appearance, Eliza- 
beth replied : 

‘“‘ His lordship has had the royal permission to be 
absent, as Lady Maud Ruthven has no’ heart for such 
gaieties while the second grief of her lifetime weighs 
heavily upon her, poor child!” 

At this juncture the dancing again commenced, 
but Imogen Herbert refused to join the dancers, and 
as soon as possible she stole from the ball-room and 
glided softly along the corridor, leading to the suite of 
rooms which she knew had been appropriated to Lord 
Ruthven and his daughter, for he was new an 
honoured guest at the palace. The door had been left 
ajar to admit the sound of the music below, and Lady 
Imogen took in everything at a single sweeping 
glance. Maud’s chamber had been called the “ rose- 
room,”from its hangings of rose-colouted silk, its 
luxurious velvet cushions of the same hue, and the 
foot-cloth in which it was the prevailing tint. Two 
or three lamps were burning on an‘ ebony table, and 
by their light Imogen could see Lord Ruthven busy 
with some charts of South America, while Ceci! Has- 
tings sat on a heapof cushions at the beautiful Maud’s 
feet, she sitting in the most graceful of attitudes in a 
large, luxurious chair. 

“Ah!” said Lady Imogen to herself, ‘‘there is a 
new throne, it appears, and the invulnerable Ear) of 
Lennox is the first to offer allegiance. What. folly 
to pay such homage to achild like that ; but mayhap,” 
and her face lighted up in an instant, ‘‘itis her youth, 
and sympathy in her grief that makes him so devoted 
and so open in hisattentions. I will watch and wait, 
and if he does fall in love with her, woe to Lady 
Maud!” 

As she spoke, she retraced her steps, descended the 
great stair-case and joined the revellers, her cheek 
burning with feverish excitement. 

Hours wore on, and when the light had died out 
in sconce and lamp, and the brilliant ball-room grown 
silent and shadowy, a troubadour came sauntering 
through the palace grounds, and passed beneath a 
window overlooking the eastern terrace—the window 
of the “ rose-room.” 

The love of music was a passion with Maud, and 
when there came pulsing up to her ear the sweet 
melody of a lute, and the words of a popular serenade, 
she sprang from her dreams of the gallant young 
earl, and, hastening to the windows, listened intently. 
The song thrilled her whole being, and something 
in those tones reminded her of the rich voice of the 
Earl of Lennox. * 

There was a brief silence, and then another and 
another song gushed forth, till she raised the sash 





and leaned out that she might not lose a single strain. 





When the last song had melted away on the night 
air, the troubadour lifted his eyes, and said, in a low, 
but distinctly audible tone: 

“Lady, givea wandering troubadour some memorial 
that his song has not been quite wasted on you. 
Fling me even a bit of ribbon you have worn, and 
poor and unknown as Iam, let me, as I resume my 
journeyings, wear so fair a lady’s colours.” 

Maud hesitated an instant ere she took a scarlet 
ribben which had encircled her slender waist, and 
flung it down to the tronbadour. He sprang forward 
with boyish eagerness, lifted it to his lips, and bowing 
gracefully, retired. 

Maud Ruthven was not, however, the only person 
who listened to the troubadour’s minstrelsy ; itaroused 
the maids of honour and Elizabeth herself, and the 
next morning it formed a new theme for gossipin the 
hall and corridor. 

Some declared fhat they recognized the voice as 
that of the Earl of Lennox, but if the queen suspected 
it, she kept her own counsel. 

When Cecil Hastings appeared in answer to her 
majesty’s summons, and an urgent request that he 
would not fail to bring his lute for the specia} amuse- 
ment of her young ward, whom she wished to be con- 
tented and happy in her new home, Maud perceived a 
scarlet ribbon attached to it. 

She was alone when he entered, and her bright 
young face crimsoned as she saw the familiar ribbon. 
Trembling in every limb, she turned away, but he 
followed her, and clasping her little hand, murmured 

“ You see the Barl of Lennox and the troubadou: 
are the same.” 

“ Aye, my lord.” 

“T hope I have not offended you, that you turned 
from me now.” 

“Oh, no,” was the low reply. 

“Thank you for that assurance; it is my earnest 
desire that I may never beso unfortunate as to offend 
Lady Maud Ruthven. [assure you this ribbon will 
be highly prized as your gift, and from to-day I shall 
wear your colours, Let me lead yon to a seat, and I 
will again do my best to entertain you.” 

At that moment the queen entered, and sat for 
some time by her ward’s side, listening to the earl’s 
music. ‘ 

While these events were transpiring, 4 tall figure 
cautiously ascended the stone steps leading to the 
balcony; and took a critical survey of Cecil Hastings 
and the young girl, whose whole soul seemed to be 
absorbed in the sweet music which swelled and died 
in that lofty room. 

It was the grim, sardonic man who had muttered 
his maledictions on the Earl of Lennox the day 
previous, when he had restored the fainting Maud to 
consciousness, and ridden at her bridal ‘rein from the 

old abbey. 

As he gazed, his whole frame shook with the wild 
storm of passion which swept over him ; a keen glit- 
ter shot into his eyes, and it cost him a strong effort to 
restrain himself from rushing into the chamber. When 
he left the balcony and stood on the’ grounds which 
he had cautiously threaded, he shook his clenched 
hand and said fiercely : 

‘*T’ faith, I see how it is; Elizabeth Tudor favouts 
him, not only at court, but in his love affairs. Cecil 
Hastings fills the place which rightfully belongs to 
me, and now he would fain snatch my young bride 
from me ; but I will be avenged on both him and the 
queen—sooner or later they shall know that a West- 
moreland cannot be trampled under foot by a vain 
woman or an aspiring courtier !” 

‘As he spoke he stalked away, mounted the horse 
he had left at some distance, and dashedoff with wild 


speed. 





(To be continued.) 





An Escapr.—It was nearly dey when I awoke, wet 
and shivering—it had been raining hard; but I was 
too much fatigued, and too familiar with rain on 
almost every day and night since we crossed the river 
to be awakened by a wetting. For a while I could 
not realize everything, but it was not difficult to dis- 
cover myself still a prisoner, for on both sides at full 
length lay my two guards, snoring away loudly. To 
escape was my first thought; but were there any foes 
near? ‘To satisfy myself I called out, but rather 
softly, ‘‘ Corporal of the guard!” No reply, and my 
friends snored on. I called again—still no answer but 
the ceep, heavy breathing of my companions; s0, 
withont further ceremony, | crawled out from between 
them. This was rather a difficult job, for each lay 
with pistol in hand, and they had spread a blanket 
across my body, each lying on the edges that over- 
lapped me. I inched out like a snake: and, when 
on my feet, felt that I was once more a free man. My 
pistol and sabre had been made fast to the saddle of 
one of my guards, and were soon again in my posses- 
sion. ‘The next thing was to dispose of them, in- 





tending to kill one and capture the other.’ But when 
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I pushed the muzzle of my pistol among the thick 
black curls of the one who had threatened me, I had 
not barbarity enough in my composition to fire. No, 
1 could not kill that sleeping man ; and so, mounting 
one of the horses aud leading the other, I went into 
Williamsport, woke up a squad of my astonished men, 
and sent them for the sleeping beauties, whem they 
soon brought in, and turned over te the provost- 
marehal.—Four Years in the Saddle. By Colonel Harry 
Gilmor. 





A VISIT TO A SIBYL. 





Arter a long and wearisome journey, I arrived 
quite exhausted at the house of my Uncle Mabel, 
which was situated on a large farm among the hills 
and dales of Hampshire. 

The family consisted of my uncle, his two da 
ters, Clara and Isabel, and one son,, George, 

youngest of the three. After the usual compliments 
aud congratulations were passed, the absorbing topic 
of the day was introduced. 

The interest and enthusiasm they manifested was 
readily communicated to me, weary as I was, and I 
soon grew as much alive to the subject as the rest. 

It seemed there was a fortune-teller about five miles 
distant, living in a strange sort of way, who hadmade 
herself famous by foretelling events to people of the 
surroundisg country. 

Clara and Isabel were determined to visit her, and 
they extorted a promise from George and myself that 
we would consult her too, notwithstanding any dis- 
heartening circumstances or appearances which might 
present themselves after we reached there. 

It was decided that we should start in the forenoon 
on the following day, to see this prodigy of the occult 
art, and we retired early in order to be prepared for 
the undertaking. 

It was late in the fall. The morning was bright 
and beautiful, and we thought of our little jaunt with 
delight. 

Clara, who was soon to be married, and whose future 
was considered the most important just then, was al- 
lowed to be the most eager, the most talkative, and 
she tad to be the first to test the powers of the 
Siby 

Dace Mabel had occasion to use the horse awhile, 
which considerably detained us, and when we set out 
the day was no longer fine. There was an east wind 
and a leaden sky, dry leaves rustled and whirled 
about us, bare branches tossed and groaned above us. 

We had not proceeded far on our way when Isabel 
discovered that one of the wheels of our vehicle was 
out of order, and George immediately stopped and 
examined it. He found that one of the pins was out, 
and said that in one moment more we should have 
been rolling in the dust. He advised us to go back 
aud wait till another day, but Clara said : 

“No! no! look for a nail, a stick, anything, that 
will fasten it until we get back.” 

He did look for a nail, and found a rusty one, 
which he said might break in one instant, and might 
lust the journey; and as Clara was so intent on 
snowing her destiny he would risk it. 

“Itis not that,” said Clara, “but you know they 
say itis a bad sign to turn back after once setting 
out on an expedition.” 

“T always turn back for something, and you call 
me @ lucky fellow; how is that?” said George, 

iounting to his seat again. 

When we bad gone about four miles and were 
where the road was narrow, with dense woods on 
ach side, there sprang into our path from behind a 
urge tree the most hideous deformity of a man I 
ever beheld. We shuddered and involuntarily ut- 
tered exclamations. I thought him a highway rob- 
ber, and expected every instant that he would stop 
our horse and point a pistol at us, demanding our 
money; but instead, he rolled his great eyeballs, 
looked at us all sideways, smiled leeringly and passed 
ob. 

‘Oh, horror !” said George as soon as he was out of 
hearing. ‘Do you call this good luck, Clara? I 
would not have met such a creature for fifty pounds.” 

I looked round at Clara and Isabel. They were 
as pale as ghosts. Clara answered through set 
teeth: 

“Perhaps he is not so bad as he looks. 
should not always judge by appearances.” 

“There can be nothing good enshrined in that 
case,” said George; “he looks as if he came from 
the bottomless pit.” 

Fifteen minutes’ fast riding brought us to the place 
of our destination. 

It was a rude cave, formed partly by two large rocks 
incliuing towards each other until they met at the top, 
aud partly by man’s labour, which had been consider- 
ably required to make it fit for habitation. The 
entrance was closed by a heayy plank door with 
hiuges as long as it was wide. 


h- 


We 


We Faery before it about a minute, when it slowly 
opened with a harsh creak, and the horrid deformity 
we had met on the road made his ap ce, with the 
same nig dg glance and leering sm’ 

How he had contrived to get there with his feet 
sooner than @ horse could carry us, was a problem 
we could not solve in haste. 

He gave us a sort of welcome with a discordant 
voice which jarred our nerves, and stepped forward to 
assist us to alight. 

Clara was next him, and she me from his touch 
asshe would from a snake; a frown passed over his 
face, which was soon succeeded by a smile, and George 
cameforward to give his aid. 

I must confess I felt unwilling to enter the cave 
with its master; George and Isabel were equally so; 
but Clara was the | ing mind and did not flinch; 
she went first and we followed after. 

We were conducted through a very dark passage 
into a little side-room or closet, which seemed hewn 
out of the solid rock, with here and there a projection 
left to serve for seats; a small lamp depending from 
the wall gave a dim "Tight, and ‘revealed to us the 
gloomg a large stone had been rolled to one side, 

upon which was a rough cage—and, to our horror, a 
snake lay coiled in it, and directly above an owl was 
perched, expressing ridiculous gravity with its great 
round eyes. 

“Oh, the pit! the pit!” said Gecrge; ‘'I knew that 
fellow was from the bottomless pit. Come, Clara, 
hurry. I want to get out of this.” 

Just then another party passed the door, and in a 
few minutes we were called to wait upon the Sibyl. 

“Must each go alone?” asked Cilur>, somewhat 
tremulously. 

“Yes,” was the decided response, and she followed 
the deformity, rather reluctantly, I thought. 

“I suppose I. must go next,” said Isabel, with a 
sigh; “I wish I had not promised Clara I would.” 

“A bad promise is better broken than kept,” said 
George. “I'll go no farther into this den.” 

“You will not?” said Isabel; “how can you back 
out ?” 

“Ido not intend to backin,” said he; “ besides, 
your hearts will be heavy enough; it is necessary I 
— keep mine light in order to carry you home 

ely. 

Immediately on his saying that, there was a loud 
eens apparently beneath our feet, and the owl 


<7 looked at one another, and George shrugged 
his shoulders. At that instant Clara appeared at the 
door, ~y very Greve, and I thought there were 
tears in her eyes. To my astonishment, Isabel rose 
immediately aud went out. 

We told Clara what had happened during her 
absence, but she was too much absorbed in her own 
thoughts to express much surprise, and she appeared 
to wish to be silent. 

I never was in so gloomy a place in my life, and I 
wondered if the sun still shone and the air blew freshly 
without ; but still I felt no fear. 

I thought they would not dare to harm us, for in 
such a case the whole district would be roused against 
them at once; and when Isabel returned about half an 
hour afterwards, I went bravely forth to the Sibyl, 
more curious tosee her than to hear aught she might 
have to tell me. 

The deformity led ‘me through several narrow 
dark passages, then raised a buffalo hide (which was 
suspended in place of a door) for me to pass under, 
and I was in a small room lighted by a single taper. 
It was 6o dark that some seconds elapsed before I 
found I was in the presence of the mysterious one. 

She sat quite in state under a canopy of black 
cloth, dressed much like a sister of chiarity, but her 
countenance bore none of the placidity of those be- 
nign beings. 

She was pale—sallow I might say—with large, 
piercing, restless eyes, anda mouth which told plainly 
that it said much and demanded credence. 

She motioned me to a rough stone seat beside the 
one on which she sat, and began by telling me I was 
related to the ladies who preceded me; that I intended 
to stay the winter with them; that she kuew our con- 
versation the evening before, and was aware when we 
set outthat morning that we met with an accident on 
our way, and she sent her man to meet us. 

I was a little interested, but as she continued her 
trivialities, I grew absent-minded and allowed myself 
to wonder why there were three packs of cards, as she 
had used none in my case, and what the hour-glass, 
skull, and cross-bones were for. She perceived my 
abstraction and want of interest, and Isuppose was 
offended, for she made a sudden turn and sat exactly 
facing me. 

I began ta feel strangely and to lose consciousness. 
I soon realized nothing but a pair of wild, piercing 
eyes dancing before me, but I was powerless to 
move. 





I did not know how long I remained in that situa- 


tion, but when I recovered myself the Sibyl was gov 
and the taper burned more dimly than before. 

I made an effort to rise, but could-not at first. | 
looked towards the entrance and aimed to reach it. | 
soon succeeded ; but the hide was fastened down. 

I gave forth a scream loud enough almost to rey; 
the cave. 

The fastening loosed, I raised it and passed out, | 
made my way through some passages and found my 
friends coming to me. 

They had heard me scream and were terribly 
frightened. George was foremost. He grasped my 
arm, and sai 

“ What is it, Janet? Have they been playing tricks 
upon you?” And he put out his arms to sustain 


me. 

“Oh, let us get out of this quickly!” I said, as em- 
phatically as I could. 

The deformity did not make his appearance to aid 
us to the door, and we groped our way to the light 
without him. Oh, how ul I was to see the 
heavens and the earth once more! 

We looked around for our carriage, but it was no- 
where to be seen, although weleft it well fastened to 
atree. George vowed vengeance, but his hands were 
tied; he did not dare to leave us alone a moment, 
and how to get out of the dilemma we did not know. 
We offered to walk back without him, but he woul 
not listen to it. Indeed, we were afraid to leave him 
4 that lonely spot with two such creatures inhabiting 


Finally, we all set off at as quick a pace as possible, 
hoping we should meet someone to aid us. George 
and I walked together, and I related to him what 
occurred in the secret room. 

‘He was more incensed than ever against theni, and 
more eager to return with some force strong enough 
to cope with them. When nearly home, two of our 
neighbours turned s corner aud came up to us sud- 
denly. George hailed them and told them the 


sto: 

They at once agreed to go back with him; and 
after giving George many cautions, we left him and 
proceeded on our way. 

On arriving home, I went immediately to my room, 
for I was weary and sick with the adventures of the 


" was not long before Clara and Isabel followed, 
curious to know what the Sibyl revealed to me, 
although we had agreed not to tell each other our 
fortune. 

“Was it anything she told you that frightened 
you ?” asked Clara. 

“No,” said I ; “she told me nothing but the merest 
trivialities. It was her spell-like power which over- 
came me, and when I was myself again, I found | 
was fastened in—that caused me to scream.” 

“‘ What could have been her object ?” said Isabel. 

“We shall seo,” said I; “I am afraid they have 
stolen the horse and carriage to go off with.” 

“Oh!” said Clara, “ what shall we do? What 

will father say? He did not want us to go.” 
Uncle Mabel did not retarn till long after the usual 
hour. Clara and Isabel expressed anxiety—mucli 
more, it seemed tayme, than there was apy reason 
for. Olara onid, often : 

“ Dear pa! I ‘wish he would come.” = + 

Isabel was more quiet, but still, I could see, felt 
uneasy. She would often go to the window —look up 
and down the road—rearrange his slippers aud 
dressing-gown, and do other things which led me to 
suppose that the Sibyl had told them something sad 
about their father, for I had never seen the feeling 
manifested before. 

When he came in he was as cheerfuland jocose as 
usual, asking us if we were at rest now that we kue 
our fortune, and telling us he could have told it to us 
as well as anyone else. 

We hovered around him and told him all that had 
happened. He did not spesk, but be looked very 
grave; finally he said: 

“Poor Bill! he was a good beast, and knew lis 
master; Iam to part with him.” 

Shortly after, George came in, looking disappointed 
and baffled. He took off his cap apd tossed it on the 
table in the corner of the room, and threw himself int» 
the rocking-chair by the window, apart from the 
rest. 

I went up to him quietly, and whispered : 

“ Your father knows all.” 

“He does? What does he say?” he asked. 

“ He has scarcely spoken since we told him. What 
did you find ?” said I. , 

“ Nothing,” saidhe. “All have gone; the beau- 
tiful couple and our carriage too. It is a sorry day 
for me, Janet.” 

“Go and speak to your father,” I said. 

He went and kneeled down and laid his head on his 
father’s kuee. Uncle Mabel put.his hand on his head 
and said : 








-y Well, George, are they really gone?” 
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“J am afraid so, father,” said George, in a low tone. 

“You feel badly endtgh without punishment, eh ?” 
said his father. 

George did not answer. 

“Qlara is the most deserving of that,” said uncle; 
“ she was very persistent about going.” 

Clara, who was setting the tea-things on the table, 
took up the corner of her apron and wiped her eyes. 

“Thave always noticed,” continued uncle, “ that 
when she is so, there is no good comes of it.” 

He was silent some time; at length he said: 

“T shall not forgive any of you to-night.” 

“Oh, father!” said Isabel, “supposing one of us 
should die before the morning ?” 

“Right, my child! Ido forgive you all from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

George raised his head, and looked up at him; a 
bright smile lit up bis handsome, boyish face. He 
arose, put his arms around his father’s neck and 
kissed him. 

“That,” said uncle, “is worth a horse and carriage, 
and maybe we shall find them yet. Come, you must 
all follow George’s example if you would make me 
happy.” 

Bows made happy, and we passed as pleasant an 
evening as usual. Once again, before going to his 
chamber, he sighed, and said: 

“ Poor Bill! I pity the beast.” 

The next day he was engaged to go toa neigh- 
bouring town, and it was doubtful whether he would 
be back at night. Clara and Isabel arose early to pre- 
pare his breakfast and attend to his wants. ‘They be- 
sought him to be-back at night, if possible, and bade 
hiuy good-morning with sad hearts, which did not 
grow cheerful all day; and it was very evident that 
they were deeply anxious about their father. When 
we were quietly seated, sewing, I ventured to ask them 
why it was they felt so. Clara was confused, while 
she said : 

“I might as well tell you, Janet. The Sibyl! told 
Isabel and I that something dreadful was going to 
happen to soniéone very near to us, and by her de- 
scription it must be father, You cannot imagine how 
much I suffer. Oh, dear! I wish I had not gone to 
er !” 

Isabel did not raise her head, but a tear dropped 
upon her work. I tried to quiet their fears, and told 
them many instances in which predictions were never 
fulfilled. I was sorry to have their happiness broken 
in upon by such a state of uneasinessy Their spirits 
did not rise until they heard their father’s footsteps in 
the yard, and when he came in Clara said to him : 

“Tam glad yo@are safely home again, father.” 

“Thank you, Clara,” said he, throwing a letter into 
her lap. ‘I am glad, too.” 

Clara slightly coloured, but kept on with her work, 
and did not look at her letter. George reached over 
and took it from her, but she, by a sudden spring, re- 
gained it, and went upstairs er 

“T am afraid Clara has news,” said uncle. 
‘There is a black sealon that letter; I am surprised 
that none of you saw it.” 

Isabel dropped her work, and would have followed 
her, but her father said : 

“ Stop, my child, I think I hear her coming back ;” 
and he went to meet her. ; 

She came towards him with the open letter, and fell 
into his arms with a groan, George took the letter 
and read it. There was sad news, indeed! Clara’s 
lover, to whom she was to have been married early in 
ihe spring, had been thrown from his horse, dragged 
miles, and taken up senseless, and had died the day 
previous. 

Oh, what a blow for the poor girl! We were all 
silent for a long time. Clara’s eyes were still dry. 
Her father held her as he would a young child, and 
began to talk to her ina way to make her weep, 
eae laid her head upon his shoulder and sobbed 
alou 

At alate hour of the night she grew morecomposed, 
and we all retired by her express wish; but there 
was little sleep in the house that night. In the 
morning I met uncle as he came out of her room. 
There were tears in his eyes as he said to me: 

“ Janet, Clara wants to see you.” 

I openéd her door. softly; and crept to her bedside. 
Her eyes were closed, and I thought her asleep. Never 
had I seen such a change wrought in a face inso short 
a time. ’ 

I stood awe-struck at so much suffering. She 
slowly opened her eyes, and extended her hand to 
me, saying : a 

“IT am glad you have come in. You see the 
Sybil told me truth, after a)l. A hurricane has passed 
over me, Janet. Iam rooted up, and cast out.” 

I bent over and kissed her, and ventured to 
whisper : , 

“There is a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.”, 

“Oh, had it not have been for that,” said*she, “I 


“T hope there is no danger of that now,” I said. 
“No, no! He bids me live,” she said. 

She kept her bed for two or three days, and did not 
leave her room for a week or more. We all feared a 
fever would set in, but her naturally good constitu- 
tion overcame the effects of her grief, and she rose 
from that suffering a gentle, subdued creature. 

When she assumed her duties in the household, we 
could hardly realize it was the Clara of former days, 
her movements, manners, and speech were so dif- 
ferent. 

Thus was she prepared for her duties in after-life. 
George, notwithstanding the great grief of the 
family—for the lost one was a favourite with all— 
made active exertions to regain the horse and carriage, 
but to no purpose; nothing was ever heard of them. 
We had sad canse to remember our visit to the. 
Sibyl, but the subject was dropped, and we did not 
speak of it for the remainder of the winter. 

Early in the spring, Isabel was married to the 
school-master of the strict, and soon moved to a 
house which her father built for her near by. 

George waited many years, and we all thought be 
would never marry, but he, now, with his family, 
leave their city home every summer, and rusticate at 
the old mansion. 

Clara never married. Uncle Mabel is now very 
aged, and leans upon her as upon a staff. Clara 
calls him her only child. Her mission is to care for 
him, and to be, not only the good aunty of his many 
grandchildren, but the good angel of # wide or 
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WEDDING SLIPPERS. 





“Sze, Bella, whatI have fonnmd—such funny yellow, 
queer-shaped things! Let me-have them to wear in 
the tableaux and charades we are arranging.” 

I looked up as my pretty little neighbour, Jennie 
Avery, came in with these words on her lips. Jennie 
was a special pet and favourite of mine, which accounts 
for the privilege she made the most of, by the way, of 
rummaging among the mouldy, long-forgotten stores 
of things once useful or ornamental, but now far fallen 
into the sereand yellow leaf of old age in the vast 
garret of my patrimonial country home. 

It was an old pair of soiled, discoloured slippers 
which she held in ber hand. Their narrow soles, and 
long, pointed toes, and their lack of the high, clicking 
heel, showed that if they were not very ancient, they 
certainly were not modern. A prosaic pair of slippers 
enough, that had once been of white satin, and might 
have figured at a ball. 

They afforded only amusement to Jennie, to me the 
association was keenly painful. I was silent, for I 
could trust myself with no words till the shock was 


t. 

Doubtless my countenance betrayed something of 
my mind’s perturbation, for Jennie paused, embar- 
rassed and blushing, fearing, evidently, that I was 
angry or annoyed by the liberty she had taken. 

I hastened to reassure her. 

“Give me the slippers, dear,” I said. “ I can find 
you plenty of old-time trumpery for your tableaux, 
but I had rather you did not have these.” 

“Dear Mrs. Atwood,” cried Jennie, in her pretty 
penitence kneeling on the hassock at my feet, “I know 
that I have hurt you in some way. I wish you would 
tell me how, so that I may avoid ever doing so in 
future.” 

“ You have not hurt me, dear, Have no grief about 
that. It was only that the sight of the,shoes awakened 
memories that [ would rather slept. Tell me where 
you found them, dear; I have not seen them in many 
a year,and [ never wish to think of the time with 
which they are associated.” 

“In a box in the very bottom of that old chest of 
drawers in the garret. In the box was a yellow faded 
dress of silk that had once been white, and a withered 
bouquet, half fallen to dust, in an antique jewelled 
holder, and below these were some laces; what they 
were I did not stay to see.” 

“ Will you carry the slippers back, replace them and 
cover the box tightly, Jennie? I do not wish tu look 
upon its other contents.” 

I paused. I might have said I do not dare to look 
upon its other contents; but I strove to hide in my 
own heart the emotions that were not for Jennie’s eyes. 
I saw her look at me wistfully, and I went on, in a 
lighter tone : 

“Tn the drawer above the one which contains the box 
into which those mischievous fingers have strayed, is 
another containing the violet paduasoy sacque, and 
high, red-heeled satin slippers of my respected grand- 
mother, with the other paraphernalia of an old-time 
belle’s ball costume. Make as free with these and the 
other contents of the drawer as you please—and [ 
think they will serve to fit out your tableaux finely.” 

Jennie still lingered, hesitating and glancing at 





should have taken my own life last night.” 





me; but I went on resolutely with my work as if the 





subject were closed, so she was forced to go away at 
last, wondering, I doubt not, what this mystery was 
upon which her careless hands had been laid, and 
troubled for the sorrow she could not understand. 

No sooner was I alone than all my reserve vanisheil. 
I laid aside my work and went away to my own bed- 
room, where, with locked door, [ could defy all in- 
truders, and think alone of that past which I had 
long buried in the deepest recesses of my heart. 

Yes, truly I had digged the grave of my memories 
very deop—the clods had rattled and the earth had 
fallen with heavy thud in the full grave. Then I 
had laid upon it a fair stone, and my dead was buried 
—" out of my sight "—the world said. 

I alone knew how it haunted my cheerfulest hours, 
and now, in my solitude, I alone knew of the thronging 
memories that haunted me from beyond that tomb of 
my young hopes. 

I knew now that I had had rest and peace for 
years. Never before had I so fully realized that the 
cheerful front I had at first presented to the world 
had at last become the natural expression of a peaceful 
inner life that quietly and daily gave heaven thanks 
for a thousand blessings and mercies, that enjoyed 
the present, and had been lulled into some forgetful- 
ness of the past. 

And now those soiled, and frayed, and faded slippers 
—merest rubbish, fit only to be cast out into the gutter 
and trampled under feet of the swine—what were they 
now that they should bear back this great load of 
sorrow and disgrace upon my soul, that had shifted it 
and begun to rise to lightness and erectness once 
again? Why, frayed and yellow as they were, once 
they had been snowy fair and glittering in the soft 
sheen of their silken surface. 

And one morning, years and years ago, I had amidst 
many a happy thought and with a palpitating heart, 

it on the soft, silken stocking, enmeshed and em- 

roidered, and over that the snowy satin slipper, fitting 
so deftly to the tiny foot that Frank said was so 
beautiful, and that he so admired. 

Then, too, I had robed myself in the gleaming white 
dress and the soft, misty laces, now so dim and yellow 
in the long-unopened box upstairs. 

And Frank had come to me and admired and 
whispered loving words to me, and his hand had 
bestowed yonder withered bouquet in its jewelled 
holder, that had long been mouldering into dust, a 
forgotten memento of the past. 

And then he had led mé down where the white- 
robed priest awaited us, and in sight of heaven and 
man we had been made one. 

It was a gay and happy bridal here in the old house. 
And when it was over, the wedding-dress and para- 
plernalia had all been folded carefully away in tho 
box prepared for them, and left in the chamber that 
was to be my maiden bower no more. From that day 
to this I had never looked upon them; now I saw 
again the slippers. 

How well I remembered the gay dance improvised 
with my young companivns after the minister was 
gone, and how, when I laid away my slippers, I saw 
that they were sadly frayed, and that the cake I had 
trodden on had maie great stains upon their shining 
whiteness. 

“IT must have new slippers for the bridal parties 
I thonght. 

But I had laid away these soiled ones tenderly wit! 
the rest, thinking joyously of my coming home agai: 
to a bride’s gay début in society. 

Alas! when I left that home of my youth, it was tu 
return to it no more for many along and Creary year: 
and when I came to come to it in sorrow and deso- 
lation, with the shadow of a great shame and an 
unnamed trouble hanging over me—to accept o 
patrimony as the law’s gift, not as the legacy of 
parental love. 

I had never seen the box since but once. Then | 
opened the drawer that held it, saw and recognized it, 
then quickly shut it out of my sight again, as one 
shuts the door of a tomb, and leaves its skeleton 
contents to darkness and silence. I[ wished for no 
resurrection of my dead. I wished to bury thus all 
the past and its memories. 

And now, by the hand of my “ own familiar friend,” 
the door of the sepulchre bad been rudely wrenched 
open. How should I bear this new revelation of my 
grief ? 

We bear our troubles in life because we must bear 
them—because there is no escape fromthem. If we 
are wise, and if they are in any way remediable, we 
struggle through and out of them; if there be no 
help we sit patiently and await the end. Anyhow 

we bear them, patiently or not, cheerfully or tear- 
fully, recognizing them as a part of life. 

My present trouble was not tangible and over- 
powering as others had been. I[ thought and lived 
over thescenes which awakened memory had brought 
freshly before me. ‘They came to me with a wonder- 
ful reality and vividness, and I suffered for a time 
almost as I had suffered in those past days in which 
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I really lived them in their rapid succession; but 
being things of the past now, displaced by the quiet 
ease and luxury of my present life, which was so 
full of blessings, cares and duties as pleasant as the 
former days were sad, suey were soon laid again, like 
restless ghosts as they were, aud the old peace re- 
stored to me. 

3ut as one means of gaining the quiet 1 needed, I re- 
solved, during the darkness of those days, to commit 
to paper the record of that portion of my life which 
the sight of the wedding slippers had brought with 
such vividness before me. 

All my life, during girlhood, had been as bright as 
the loving care of parents, a beautiful home, and 
perfect health could make it. I knew there were such 
words as care and sorrow, but of their meaning 1 was 
ignorant. To be loved, and to have every wish 
granted—to find life a bright gala-day—such was wy 
experience. So, when I loved Frank Atwood, and he 
asked me to be his wife, 1 knew that I had but to 
mention my Wish to my parents to have it granted. 
I was the most precious thing they possessed, but 
they would not refuse me when I asked to be given 
over to the care of a stranger. 

Frank was a stranger, and my father did make 
some inquiries about him. -He had letters and testi- 
monials in plenty to establish a character aud stand- 
ing satisiactory even to my father’s jealous love. I 
was satisfied before. Did 1 not love him ? and what 
girl in love ever questions the noble qualities, the per- 
fect honour and truth of ber lover ? 

And so it was that ihe wedding morning came, 
when | gaily donned the bridal robes, and laid my 
hand in Frank's, and promised to be his for all time, 
‘“‘ to love, to clierish, to obey "—his in weal and woe, 
in prosperity or in adversity—his even in sorrow aud 
shame, if such were the will of Providence. 

Little indeed did I think of all the meaning of the 
solemn vows I wade, but the time was not far off 
when it was to come home tome with temwible plain- 
ness and power. 

We went away on our wedding tour, to come back 
in two weeks to the round of bridal parties that had 
been arranged for us. 

But years elapsed before one of us passed that open 
portal, and then the other had been numbered with 
the dead. 1 went away full of the bright hopes of a 
trusting bride—I returned a woman without hope, 
with hardly a human interest or an earthly desire. 

One week passed Lappily—seven little days peace- 
al and joyous. How memory clings to them, as the 
morning to which so dark a night succeeded. 

What a fearful shock it was that came upon me 
then. Frank had deceived me—I was of all women 
most wretthed—wife in name, buti—1l kuow not what 
—only another claimed to stand in the place I thought 
was mine, and he whom I deemed my bLusband was 
in the hands of the law to answer for a terrible 
crime. 

1 wrote to wy parents in mygterror and anguish, 
and my father came to me at once. Frank was in 
prison, but his trial was near, and my father remained 
with me, because I would not retura home, and he 
could not leave me. 

When all was over, my father came to me aud spoke 
of the homeward journey, but I prayed to be left alone. 
I could not bear the home sympathy, the home faces, 
the curiosity aud the questiouiugs of those 1 bad 
known. I would be left behind. I had my own 
plans, but 1 said nothing of them, and at length my 
father consented to my wish, ouly saying that he 
would come for me whenever 1 intimated a desire 
to return. 

But no sooner had he left me than I went to the 
woman who had been the wile of the wanl was still 
torced te look upon as my husband. 

She was a coarse vixen, who had won hiw in his 
boyhood by Ler bold beauty, and the well-coucocted 
story ol her weaiti. 

He bad not seen her for years till she appeared at 
the trial to flaunt her wrongs iu the face vi justice. 
Ab, well I knew, when iirst wy eyes fell upon her, 


that poor Frank, when in ber wils, Lad been more 





to my purpose. I wrote to Frauk, and told him that 
I had learned much of his story and his motives, and 
if hedesired would wait for his freedom to renew my 
vows, aud be his own true wife to the end. 

| think the poor fellow well appreciated this, for 


_be wrote me, dxf the rare intervals whev prison dis- 


cipline permitted communication with the outer world, 
all the gratitude he felt for what he chose to call my 
magnanimity. 

Those were very dark years. My parents utterly 
disapproved wy plans, and out oi this disapproval and 
my firmness rose discord, disobediencé, estrangemdant. 
I returned-uo more to my Lome, and though fromtime 
to time my toilsome life was brightened by a few 
kindly penued words, and a little timely aid from my 
mother, my fathef never forgave or blessed me, 
even in the hour when death seemed nearest to him. 
Ne survived, but my mother died during these years 
of waiting. 

At last they were over, and I received at the prison 
gate acreature all unlike my Frank—a bowed and 
broken man, with the marks of painful thought upon 
his face, and of,painful toil upon his hands, 

But I had cherished my love for him still, weak 
and sinning man as he was. The awfulness of the 
vows I was about to renew was upon menow, I 
pitied and I loved him, and what will not a woman do 
for love aud pity? 

Well, 1 took him to the lowly Lome I had provided, 
and again the minister of heaven listened to our vows 
and prenounced us one. 

Alas! long and terrible as had been my toil and my 
waiting, 1 little kuew to what new travail I now 
bound myseli. 

Prison air or prison associations had changed 
Frank utterly. Conscious, perhaps, that he was for 
ever lost to all hope of regaining his former station, 
humbled by,the necessity of owing the very bread he 
ate toa woman's toil, in a word, lowered and weak- 
ened by his very hopelessness, he séemed to shun all 
effort, and to shut his eyes to all duty. 

Those were dark days indeed. I had less employ- 
ment than before—I was connected with a felon—I 
had married a discharged convict. 

I toiled on. Sometimes we almost starved. Frank, 
who never drauk before, found means, somehow, to ac- 
quire that vice now. At last he fell into the company 
of some of his old fellow-prisoners. They planned 
a burglary, gave him a good dinuer, plied him with 
stroug drink, and made him promise to assist them. 
He had pleuty of courage when he weis out with 
them, but it oozed out on the way. He objected and 
remonstrated with them; they quarrelled; he was 
beaten, hustled, badly iujured, and they fed away as 
the police approached, leaving Lim to his fate. And 
so they brought him home to me, with his death 
hurts upoa him, aud it was from him I learned the 
story. 

Watching beside him, came news of my father's 
danger. There was divided duty and affection. 
Kind frieuds winistered to my iather; there were 
noue to care for Frank, and I must stay by him. 
And when wy father kuew this, be would have 
carried his resentment beyoud the grave. He de- 
stroyed the will that made me heir to the bulk of 
his fortune, and would baye disinherited me, but 
death came wo soon. So when he was gone I was 
heir of all. 

They died on the same day—one was laid in a 
marble vault, the other in a pauper’s grave; but the 
time came when 1 gave him better burial. And 
so | cawe home again, but not at once. I had 
a terrible struggle before I entered beneath the 
roof where the peace came so bitterly broken just 
now. 

And this is all. I have been up and locked, and 
double-locked, the drawing-room where lie those 
mementos of the past. Nut again sball they have 
resurrection. 1 kuow not whether 1 did right or 
wrong, but uever again shall my lips be opened to 
allude to that terrible past; uever again shall it 
disturb my peace if I cau coutrol my thoughts. But 
1 mourn ior the loved and lost, for the erring, 














sinned agaiust than sinning. | for my wasted years aud wasted happiness. 





He bad ruined wy life, aud broken wy heart, but 1 | M. C. V. 
oved him still, and could seek excuses for his errors, SSS ee 
and even for his crimes. | Noxvouk.—' The weather las been very hot here 


































































































She told we now, With a sneer meant to wither me, 
that she,had quite doue with him; sue had asserted and 
waintained ber own position, aud now the marriage 
was to be anpulled, and sue had already arranged 
anotuer,. i 4 

“ When he comes oul oi prison, live years irom Low, 
you will be quite weleome to him,” she called after 
ne as I leit the room, “aud 1 venture to say 
yeu do not find him as daimty a gentleman as the one 
you married the other day. Go home now, like a 
good girl, aud be sure you kuow whether the next 
man you tall in love with is another wowau’s Lusbaud, 
before you go too iar.” 


iiur courseuess shocked me, but it only nei 





fur tue last week, previous to which we bad splendid 
raius i do not remember ever seeiug such fine 
crops oi barley as are iu Norfolk at present. Wheat 
is also very good; aud as to hay, I think there must 
be as much got up this year as there was grown in 
the county for the last three yeacs if it bad been all 
‘Luraips look well; maugvuids rather 
short of plantin some instances, Lut growing. well, 
Never lave 1 seen the tree fuliage Lave a wore 
lealthy, clear-oi-iusect appearance than this summer, 
or wore iull of growth. Ila this district there is a 
fair crop of apples; but very few pears or standards. 
Apricots and peaches are scarce. Small iruit is in 
abil &@ Cc. 


pul iogetuer. 
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VIVIAN TRAVERS. 


—_——@————— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Tue party given by the friend of Mr. Travers 
on the evening of the day upon which the eveuts re- 
corded in the immediately preceding chapter had 
transpired, was a brilliant success, The Travers family 
was there,and Vivian had never been more radiant 
in her beauty or wit than on that evening, carrying 
away, as usual, the palm of belleship from a hundred 
fair young rivals. 

Her dress was of a thin, diaphonous fabric, sprinkled 
thick with artificial dew, that seemed made of diamond 
dust, and it fell about her in waves of shimmering 
light. Excepting a necklace of great pear-shaped 
pearls, she wore no ornaments but flowers, which 
nestled among her curls, in settings of dainty lace 
upon her shoulders and bosom, and in the fosette that 
ornamented her handsome sash. 

She seemed thoroughly to enjoy herself, to give 
and receive pleasure equally, and no one could have 
imagined that-her heart was heavy, and that at times 
a great cry of anguish arose to her lips, to be repressed 
only by the steruest self-control. 

No one could have imagined it but Percy Lorimer. 

Watching ber closely and curiously, be noticed at 
times a momentary expression of anguish in her eyes, 
or a sudden dying-out of colour from her cheeks aud 
lips,.and he could not sufficiently admire the command 
which the maiden almost immediately exerted over 
her emotions. 

The unsuspecting eyes of parents and lover, that 
followed their darling with such foud, proud glances, 
beheld none of these indications of an unrestful aud sor- 
rowing soul, ‘hey saw only the smile tliat wreathed 
her lips, heard only the gay repartee or kindly remark, 
not even noticing the plaintive undertone to her sweet 
voice. 

As. much as he could do so without exeiting remark 
by his attentious, Philip Aynscourt hovered about his 
betrothed, plainly showing her that she was the only 
woman in the world to him. . 

Vivian felt more of a peaceful content when he was 
near, deriving from his devotion the blessed assurance 
that, whatever knowledge he wight gain of her birth 
and parentage, Philip's love for her would remain for 
ever unchanged. 

Fearing that her self-control might desert her iu » 
moment of excitemeut, Lorimer once or twice exerted 
all his tact to withdraw her from the gay circle of 
which she was the bright centre, and led her to the 
almost deserted wusic-room, where by his judicious 
sag and sympathetic manner, hesoothed and calmed 

er. 

The evening passed away with music and gaiety, 
and another sociab triumph was added to the many 
Vivian had already won; but the happiest moment 
to her, was that in which her father approached her, 
announcing that the carriage was waiting to convey 
them home. 

She was escorted to the cloak-room by Philip, find- 
ing Mrs. Travers there, aud she was soon attired and 
escorted to the carriage. 

“Vivian surpassed herself this evening,” said M: 
Travers, as they rode home, drawing his daughter 
closely within his enfolding arms. “ I was very proud 
of her, and so were two others whom I know. It did 
me good to see you enjoy yourself so thoroughly, my 
darling,” he added, tenderly; “aud I pray that your 
heart may be always as lighiand joyous as it has been 
this evening.” 

Vivian shivered involuntarily, aud nestled wearily 
in the fatherly bosom of Mr. ‘Travers, almost wishing 
that the hidden anguish of her heart might be made 
known to him, that be might comfort her, and then 
shrinking within herself as if that knowledge would 
create a gulf between thew. 

The ‘self-control which she had exerted that even- 
iug but gained additioual strength with the days that 
followed. 

Everyoue felt a sweetness aud rest from her pre- 
seuce in the Louse, aod to every member of the family 
she made that presence necessary by ihe delicate atten- 


| tious she bestowed upon each. 


No one could fail to notice the increased defereuce 
ail affection of her mauner to her parents, gratitude 
quickening the inteuse love she had always borue them. 

Te place her father’s slippers before the fire, aud Lis 
coat upon his chair before his return, for the cosy 
evenings at home; to anticipate every want of her 
geutle mother, and become to her a valued frieud and 
companion as well as daughter—in these things the 
maiden’s heart iound rest and peace. 

Despite the weight upou her soui, she spent many 
lappy ours with Philip in tue library, aud many 
more equaily happy oues when ler parents, and 
Philip aud Lorimer wet-iu Mus. Travers’s boudoir for 
a quiet evening ai home. 

One thing alone disturbed Ler outward serenity, and 
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that waa a sudden ring atthe bell. She dreaded con- 
tinually the return of Mrs. Hawkers, less from fear 
than the woman might declare herself to her, than 
froma dread of her demands upon her father. 

But twoandthree weeks passed, and Mrs. Hawkers. 
had not again made her appéarance at the mansion, 
acd Vivian, as well as her parents, grew confident in 
tl.e belief that she had retreated as she had agreed to do. 

From the of hér fatal discovery, Vivian 
vad not alluded to it in conversing with Lorimer, and 
there Was in his manner to show that he 
kuew that she was not the hter of his cousin and 
the natural heitess of his . 

Vivian could n0t be'suffidiently grateful for his ap- 
.arent kindness and ity, and experienced an 
uncomfortable we iol come between him and 
his cousin, f anconsciously wrongell 
him of that that but for her would have been his. 

This idea preyed upon her mind,‘and her maiiner 
tu him became full of sisterly affection. 

To do anything for his comfort gave her unalloyed 
pleasure, and Lorimer lost no opportunity of deepening 
in her mind the impression that he was one of the 
most generous and self-sacrificing of men. 

One evening at twilight, about three weeks subse- 
quent to the party, Mr. Travers was sitting in his 
study, in a thoughtful attitude. 

The gas had not yet been lighted, and the room was 
pleasantly illaminated by the glowing, flaming fire 
that burned 7 ily in me a i 
of light w e opposite wall, upon the velvet car- 
oes, te ala Pd arg and upon the face and form 
of Mr. Travers himself. 

His mind was busy with a speech he intended de- 
livering in the House on the morrow. It had been 
carefully prepared during the day, but he was now 
thinking it over, rounding the periods, putting in here 
and there'an elaborate touch, designing to meke it as 
effective as possible. 

While thus ongeged the door sdftly opened, and 
Vivian entered. ; | * Moment to @ecustom 
her eyes to the ‘the full of the 
gaslight in the ball w and then she went to 
the windows, letting “@fipery of lace and 
damask shutting out the otter world and deepening’ 
the pleasant glow within. 

And then she came to Mr. Traver'’s and seated her- 
self upona footstool at his feet, laying her head against 
his knees. 

For some minutes she was silent, fearful of disturb- 
ing him; but Mr, Travers forgot his speech in his 
pleasure at her presence and in watching the firelight 
play lovingly over her pure, sweet face and light up 
ber perfumed curls with spots of burnished gold. 

At length he broke the silence by asking, as his 
band rested upon her head: 

“ Where is your mamma, Vivian ?” 

“ Tn the drawing-room, with Philip, papa,” was the 
response. “ They are talking about Philip’s father, 
whom mamma remembers, and about Philip's uncle, 
a singular old gentleman. Cousin Percy has goneout.” 

“And se you left your mother and Philip to come 
and sit with me?” asked Drayton Travers, pleased and 
gratified. “ Your success in society only makes you 
cling to your home-love more, I see. I used to fear, 
and very foolishly, thatthe admiration of others would 
cause you to care less for the love of your parents; 
but my little daughter remains unspotied from the 
world.” 

Vivian replied by kissing impulsively the hand that 
caressed her, and saying: 

“Thereis nolove that can ever come between my 
parents and me.” 

“ Not even Philip's?” 

Vivian blushed, answering : 

“T coald not love Philip, I think,.if he did not love 
you and mamma. Are you quite satisfied that I 
shall love Philip, dear papa?” 

‘Yes, darling, for I know no truer, better man than 
Philip Aynseourt.” 

‘‘ Would you have liked Cousin Perey better for a 
son-in-law ?” faltered'the maiden. 

“No, Vivian, scarcely so well; although Percy is 
« noble fellow.” 

“T know hevia,” said Vivian, earnestly. ‘Percy is 
as dear to meas a brother. Do you reniember, papa, 
that you said some, time ago that I had deprived 
Cousin Perey of a handsome inheritance?” 

“ Did I say that?” exclaimed Mr. Travers, starting. 
“But meant nothing, my child- nothing but a mo- 


uent’s . 
“But if you had.never had me, papa—if 1 had 
never been boru—you would have Cousin Peroy 


your heir, would you not ?” ; 

Mr. Travers hesitated, aud then. replied'in the affir- 
mative. 

‘* Percy told me‘one day in.a rbombnt of confidence,” 
coutinued Vivian, ‘‘ that hé had pretended to you 
that he had more money than he really possessed. 
This pretence was made that he might not seem a 
subject for your bounty, as he expressed it. He has 


refined and luxurious tastes, a’ keen appreciation of all 
that is beautiful in art or nature, and it seems hard 
that he must repres#all these rigidly, and think only 
of his as wants—does it not, papa? It has 
troubled me a great deal,” resdmed the young girl, 
“that your daughter should have every possible 
luxury, while your cousin’s son—your cousin by 
bleod—should be compelled to work hard for every en- 
joyment, and often himself of pleasures he 
would ~ hy T want to beg you to let 
him share alikewith : 

“ But do you understand, my daughter, that what I 
—— give to Percy would be so much taken from 
you 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“And not only from you, but from Philip ?” 

“ T know it, papa, but [am sure that Philip would 
think it right and just, that Cousin Percy sliould share 
with me, Ido not mean to ask anything for hitayét, 
but half the sum youintend giving fie as @ ke 
portion. - The reniainder of your rty I pray you 
may livemany years-to enjoy.” 

“You are generous to Percy, Vivian,” commented 
Mr. Trayers; “very generous, and I love you the 
better for it. Whether I shall grant your fequvet I 
do not yet-know. But I will advance his fortanés by 
assisting him into a better position aftera while, and 
so aid him to help himself. have that very common 
weakness of rich men,” he addéd, smiling, “ of desiring 
my fortune to remain unbroken, and I should lie the: 
whole of it to descend to my daughter.” — . 
Vivian was touched at this declaration, 'femeni- 
bering how little claim upon him was given ‘by lie 
adoption, and she turned her head to lide lier quick 
tears. ! 

As soon as she could resume céntfél of her Voice, 


she proceeded to arge Percy’s earnestly as 
she could without hazarding ; but her father 
continued firm in his resol¥é totais time for coxsi- 
deration, and ‘he at ee that he 
would do whatever sei ‘him just and right. 


Then there was a silence betweeh them for a minute 
or 80, during which Drayton Travers softly stroked 
head ek @azed into her upturned 
mu iy: 

“ You are very like your = Vivian—strangely 
like her! I can almost imagine, when I look at you, 
that I am young again and that you are Madelon—{or 
you ore the very image of what she was at seven- 
teen !” 

Vivian grew very pale, but her father was too much 
absorbed in his musings to notice it. She knew well 
of what he was thinkiung—how, in his inmost soul, 
he wondered at her resemblauce to his wife ; aud what 
@ pang it gave him to feel that that reseblance must 
be merely a freak of nature. 

How many times, she thought, must he have had 
the same thoughts, the same pangs, when she knew 
nothing of them, and had no key to understand them 
if she had known! 

“ T am the only child you ever had, am I not, papa?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

Mr. Travers looked startled at this question, but 
replied : 

“We had one other, darling—a little girl, who died 
many years ago.” 

Vivian was interested, never having heard of a little 
sister, and said: 

“ Was she buried at Faircombe, papa? I never saw 
her grave!” 

“She died before we went to Faircombe, Vivian. 
We buried her at our old home, and when you were 
two years old we went to Faircombe and bought my 
present estate of Elkland, which is the only home you 
= remember, and the dearest home you have ever 

ad.” 

“ What was my sister's name?” 

“We called her Vivian. You were so very like her 
that we gave you her name.” 

“T pray that I may fill her place to youand mamma!” 
said the maiden, softly, yet earnestly. 

“You do—you do! We never loved her as we 
love you—perhaps because she was but one year old 
when she died. You, whem we have cared for through 
a lovely childhood and youth, who have been ever 
the most affectionate of children, have taken her place 
as wellas yourown! You have taken the place of two 
daughters to us, Vivian, and have won the love that 
would else have been given totwo. Ihave never 
spoken of your dead sister, because I did not wish to 
cloud your life with sad thoughts, and because in you 
we have nearly forgotten her. And your mother and 
I both feel that in you, our little dead Vivian lives 
again. Do not look so grieved, my darling, or I shall 
regret I told you of your sister.” 

Vivian looked up brightly through her tears, and, 
after some further conversation, Mr. Travers pro- 
posed that they should join the family in the drawing- 
room, where she should give them some music. 

Vivian consented, and arm in arm they sought the 











drawing-room. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Arter the evening on which Hugh Aynscourt had 
rescued Miss Osmyn from insult, and accompanied 
her home, the seamstress’s troubles seemed rapidly to 
increase, and her pecuniary difficulties to deepen. Not 
that her circumstances had not been desperate enough 
before, but there is always a deeper gulf, and poor 
Miss Osmyn seemed trying to find the very lowest, 
yet endeavouring to maiabitts ‘her cheerfulness and 


patience. 

Tn the first place, Mrs. i's malaily took an 
unfavourable turn the mornitig @ltér the philosopher's 
visit, a8 she was not only to kéép her bed, 
but folitid "ft necessary ‘to havé the attetilance of a 

: Fy itiformed iy vale it hee moth irs anys 
aud’ e ‘tliat her er's days 
were nilfibered. . , 

Wines and deliéaéiés were ordored ‘to ‘siistain her 
failing strength, Wid the doctor redommentled the 
seamstress to devdte all her time to hér mother, as the 


| duration of her existence depended principally upon 


the care she received. ae 
The faithful daughter {mmediately I-id aside the 
work upOn which #6 had been engaged, and betit 


évéry energy to the task of prolonging her parent's 
life. Ev cacy that the invalid’s capricious ap- 
petite ‘Was purchased, perhaps to be discarded, 
without tavtifig, for some newer fancy. Night ard 


ng 
day the patient Myrtle hovered unmurmuring about 
lier mother’s bedside, thinking herself well rewarded 
if the invalid’s voice gfeW stronger or a flush came to 


Wer | ber sallow cheek. 


Mrs. Osmyn’s tempér, never good, grew more and 
more irascible as her hold upon the world grew weaker 
and all her talk was nigde up of bitter repinings at 
her lot, and fretful faultflading at her daughter. Not 
one kind word or grateftil Jovk | Bo her ever'rewarded 
the svffering Myrtle, nor did she seem to entertain the 
slightest suspicion that hér daughter deserved them. 

ut these, badws ‘they Were, were not all of Myrtle’s 
troubles. 

Everyone knows that n6édlé Women are proverbially 
a“ and MyrtleOsiiyn was no exception to the 
rule. 

She had managed, however, by the practice of the 
closest economy, as regarded hersolf, to lay up some- 
thing against the “rainy day ” which the poor are 
always dreading, aud this small sum she brought into 
requisition now, lavishing it frecly for costly medicines, 
wines, &c. 

Her mother had frequent longings for hot-house 
fruits, which at that season were very expensive ; but 
Myrtle did not hesitate at their cost, since they were 
to gratify the palate of the invalid. 

Herown meals were meagre in quantity and quality, 
the poorest and cheapest food contenting her ; but not- 
withstanding her personal self-denial, the contents of 
her purse rapidly lessened, and the most terrible pros- 
pects loomed up before her. 

One morning, three weeks after her rescue by the 
philosopher, and about the same time as the conver- 
sation recorded in the preceding chapter, Miss Osmyn 
sat in her bare little sitting-room, her open purse on 
her lap, engaged in closest calculations. 

The door leading into the bed-room was open, and 
she could see her mother lying in the bed, her eyes 
closed in sleep, and her wasted face framed in a frilled 
night-cap. 

On alittle stand, within reach of the invalid, was a 
china plate laden with clusters of choice grapes aud 
large oranges, and beside the plate was a glass of 
foreign wine. 

In the sitting-room, in front of Myrtle, was an ex- 
cellent fire, and upon the topof the stove were various 
little saucepans containing delicacies for the sick 
woman, her appetite being so variable that the seam- 
tress deemed it necessary to have on hand several 
species of dainties. 

‘“« What shall I do ?” thought Miss Osmyan, despair- 
ingly, glancing at the very small sum remaining of 
her savings. ‘I have only enough money to pay the 
month’s rent due to-morrow, and heaven only knows 
where I shall get more. I could not obtain ten pounds 
for all the furniture I possess. There are more 
medicines to buy, more fruits to get, chickens and 
jellies that are necessary, and the doctor must be paid, 
although he hashasa’t alluded to the subject yet, Ob ! 
what shall I do ?” 

There flitted before her mind a picture of her mother 
crying in vain for dainties she could not give, of shi- 
vering without a fire, and finally dying of starva- 
tion. 

This dismal picture almost overcame her, and her 
cheerfulness quite broke down under it. 

She was weeping silently when there came a low 
knock upon the door. She hastened to wipe her eyes 
and answer the summons, finding herself confronted 
by her landlady’s daughter, an awkward girl in her 
early teens, who handed ber a letier. 

“{[—I know,” said Miss Osmyn, the tears coming 
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“Your mother has sent up the bill to let me 
Tell her I'll see her 


again. 
know it'll be due to-morrow. 
about it——” 

“*Tisn’t the bill,” was the reply. 
was left for you by the postman.” 

The girl retreated,and Miss Osmyn shut the door 
and returned to her seat, regarding thé missive in 
amazement. 

A letter! From whom could it be ? 

It bore the London postmark, and was addressed in 
acrabbed hand to “Myrtle Osmyn,” no respectful 
title prefacing the name. 

“It must be the doctor's bill,” thought the seam- 
stress, her heart sinking stilllower. ‘ He felt delicate 
about offering it to me, and dropped it in the post- 
office. Oh, dear, it only needed this to make my misery 
complete !” 

She tore open the letter tremblingly, yet with a 
feeling of desperation, and a bank-note—a genuine 
bank-note—fluttered into her lap. 

Before she examined it she searched the soiled half- 
sheet ef paper in which it had been inclosed, and found, 
in the same ctabbed handwriting as that adorning the 
envelope, the simple inscription : 

“ From a Hater of Mankind.” 

Puzzled by this, Miss Osmyn examined the bank- 
note, and found it to represent the sum of one hundred 
pounds. 

Her first thought was that some person had mocked 
her poverty by sending her a cleverly counterfeited 
bill; but, remembering her extreme destitution, she 
convinced herself that Providence, in some mysterious 
way, had sent this money to ber. 

She looked again at the enevelope, assuring herself 
that it was really her name and address upon it, and 
then, with joyful tears, she murmured : 

“Friend or enemy, whoever the sender may be, 
heaven bless him! No one can really hate mankiad 
and do such generous doeds as these.” 

She invoked another blessing upon her unknown 
Lenefactor, and then studied the bank-note through a 

st of tears. The letters began to dance up and 
cown before her eyes, looking uneven and strange, 
aud her fears of its genuineness recurred to her, bring- 
ing a realization of the extreme improbability that it 
should be good. 

In the midst of her distress the doctor entered, and 
to him she confided her trouble. 

After a rigid examination of it he pronounced it 
good, and offered to exchangeitforsmaller bank-notes 
theo in his possession, which offer Miss Osmyn thank- 
fully accepted. 

She felt like a rich woman, with the thick roll of 


“It's a letter as 
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money in herhands, and began to plan the hitherto un- 
attainable luxuries she would now purchase for her 
mother. 

Poor little woman! a hundred pounds looked to ber 
like an inexhaustible gold mine. It had been long 
years since she had owned so large a sum. The 
weight of care rolled from her shoulders as she con- 
templated it, and she drew a long breath of relief as 
she thought how many days would pass before she 
would be penniless again. 

She put her money into her pocket, and followed 
the doctor into the bed-room, finding her mother awake. 
The old woman's face had greatly altered within a 
single hour; her nostrils were pinched, and a purple 
hue overspread her countenance. 

The doctor looked very grave as he felt her pulse, 
but he said little, and soon withdrew to the sitting- 
room, whither Miss Osmyn followed him, saying : 

“The medicines are quite out, doctor. Will you 
send some more?” 

“She will have no further need of medicines,” 
was the grave reply. 

The seamstress gasped for breath, and her eyes 
asked the question her tongue was powerless to 
utter. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, understanding it, ‘she can 
last but a few hours longer. I will come in again 
this afternoon, but no one can do ber any good 
now.” 

He went out, and Miss Osmyn knelt beside a chair, 
crying silently. 

“Myrtle!” called the sick woman, feebly, yet with 
anxious tone. 

The seamstress hastened to obey the summons. 

“What did he say, Myrtle?” asked Mrs. Osmyn. 
“Did he say I am worse?” 

The daughter bowed in silence. 

“Am I going to die, Myrtle?” and the mother’s 
voice rang out sharp and sbrill.. “Am I going to 
die ?” 

‘Hush, dear mother, hush!” responded Myrtle, 
gently. “Do not excite yourself, or you will hasten 
the end.” 

“But am I going to die now?” 

Myrtle’s tears were sufficient answer. 

Mrs. Osmyn uttered no complaints as she realized 
the truth; perhaps she was too weak to do so; but 
Myrtle, watching her, saw the large tears gather 
slowly in her eyes and drop upon her wasted cheeks. 

For sometime the dying woman lay thus in silence, 
and Myrtle forbore to speak to her, or even to stir, 
lest she should interrupt the communings of that soul 
so soon to enter upon a new phase of existence. But 





at length her mother looked up, caught her hand ins 
feeble clasp, and said, brokenly : 

“T am not afraid to die, Myrtle. Iam not crying 
for myself. Life has but few charms for me, and | 
have hopes of a better life beyond. But [ ery for 
you, my child. 

“T wish I had been more patient, and had not caused 
you so much trouble. You have deprived yourself of 
everything that can make life desirable to add to my 
comfort, and may heaven bless you for it! Sickness 
has made me selfish and fretful, Myrtle, but you will 
forgive your poor old mother, won’t you ?’ 

The poor daughter protested with tears that she bad 
nothing to forgive, but spoke the words the dying 
woman thirsted to hear. 

“You have ever been a good daughter, Myrtle,” 
resumed Mrs. Osmyn, in weakening tones. “ Heaven 
will bless you for your filial affection!’ And when I 
am gone, my child, remember me as I used to be 
before disease touched me, and forget the later months 
of my life!” 

She talked in this strain for several minutes, and 
then, saying that she felt sleepy, closed her eyes, 
still holding her daughter’s hand. 

She slept until the afternoon, Myrtle not daring to 
stir, lest she should disturb her, so light were her 
slumbers; but she was awakened at last by the 
entrance of the physician. 

She moved slightly, recognizing him, clutched 
closer Myrtle’s hand, and whispered faintly: 

** You have been a good daughter, Myrtle. 
bless——” 

With that uncompleted benediction on her wan 
lips, the dying woman closed her eyes again. 

ae soul had found rest, and Myrtle Osmyn was an 
orphan. 

Tn death Mrs. Osmyn’s features gained a peaceful 
and serene expression, to which they had long been 
strangers, and after her first burst of grief, Myrtle 
felt that it was better so—that the weary, atorm-tossed 
soul had reached at length a haven of eternal blessed- 
ness. 

Two days later, Myrtle followed’her mother’s re- 
mains to the tomb, the only mourner for the dead. 
Her landlady accompanied her, as a last mark of 
respect to her deceased lodger, but she could not help 
inwardly wondering that the seamstress should grieve 
so for one who had ever been a burden to her. 

From the grave Myrtle returned to her home, re- 
moved all traces of her loved one, and resumed her old 
life, now doubly dreary, bearing her lot with renewed 
patience and resignation. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
—_—_>——__— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE MISSION OF THE DEAD. 


But quick the turns of chance and change, 
And knowledge has a narrow range, 
Whence idle fears and needless pain, 
And wishes blind and efforis vain. 
Wordsworth. 

Tue storm was fatal to our journey. 

It brought it to a sudden end. The horses, mad 
with terror, plunged and became unmanageable. What 
could we do? 

What could we do in the darkness that was re- 
lieved only by occasional flashes of light, breaking 
here and there through the gloom, but only momen- 
tarily irradiating the black heavens? Happily the 
carriage was stopped by lurching into a deep rut. 

It was in one such flash that I had seen the ghostly 
face and the luminous eyes, and at each blinding flash 
I looked for its return—looked, but in vain. What- 
ever it was, creation of the mind or startling reality, 
it came no more. 

“Tt may have been only some wanderer crossing 
the plain,” I argued with myself. 

But as I did so, a conviction that this was not the 
case was strong upon me. An idea took possession of 
my mind that in sonie strange way—under circum- 
stances not to be recalled—I had met the being thus 
strangely encountered. 

The ghastly face was suggestive of a face familiar 
to me. Even the wild look of the wild eyes impressed 
me like a memory. 

It was singular—most singular! 

What it takes these many words to set down in 
writing all passed through my mind as rapidly as the 
flashes of light glaring and crackling round us. Then 
they were forgotten in my anxiety in respect to 
Violet. A faint moan attracted me to where she lay, 
and I bent over and whispered in her ear: 

“ Are you hurt, darling ?” I inquired. 

She put her hand in mine, and the pressure of her 
fingers reassured me, 

* The shock, I think, has stunned me,” she said; “I 
have had a strange fancy. Iappeared to see——but 
it was a delusion. I have no faith in apparitions.” 





“ But if I also saw it 2” 
“ Not the dead ?” 


[RiTa O8 DESParR. } 


“Living or dead, some one passed us at the mo- 
ment of the accident.” 

“ Looking on with an utter indifference ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Taking no heed of our situation, and offering no 
help? You saw this?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tt was notin the nature of the living to act thus. 
No man with the feelings of his kind could do it, 
least of all this man, whose worst misfortune was that 
he loved me.” 

“ Loved you?” I interrupted. 

“Yes; to desperation. Did you not recognize 
him ?” 

“T thought—I half believed” 

“That it was Jasper Newton? You were right. 
What I supposed the creation of my brain must have 
been as clear to your eyes as mine: but evenif we did 
not know that this unhappy man, who has pursued 
me so hopelessly through life, was in his grave, it 
would be impossible to believe that he would have 
witnessed our misfortune with those glazed, impassive 
eyes, and passed by in utter indifference. Yet, I am 
reluctant to believe in the possibility of supernatural 
appearances !” 

A shudder passed through ker as she spoke, and for 
my own part I looked round with a sense of awe such 
as I had never before experienced, dreading a seeond 
appearance of that which had already filled us with 
such dismay. 

Meanwhile the storm had somewhat abated, the 
thunder was rolling off, and the flashes of lightning 
were less vivid, and recurred at greater intervals. 

The horses were secured and soothed into obedi- 
ence, and we gathered from the driver and his com- 
panton that there might be a possibility of proceeding 
on our way should it grow lighter. 

An attempt was made to right the carriage—and 
that attempt failed. 

The strength of the men was as nothing against 
the heavy, lumbering mass of which the vehicle con- 
sisted. And what was our feeble aid in addition ? 
Violet and I were but too anxious to lend a helping 
hand; but we were of no avail. 

And Tadge? 

Simultaneously the question burst from our lips,— 
“ Where is Tadge ?” 

Since the moment at which the apparition appeared 
her voice had not been heard—her merry, rattling 
voice that was never still. And now that this oc- 
curred to us, we raised our voices, and called her by 
name, but there was no response. 

Consternation seized on us. 





She must have been hurt. She might be lying 
crushed uuder the carriage. Whatever had happened, 
she must be somewhere insensible, or nothing could 
have prevented her replying. 

Violet’s alarm was excessive. 

A strong love and sympathy towards the poor, 
friendless girl, whom she had rescued from death, had 
sprung up in her heart, and the idea of any mischief 
befalling her was intolerable. 

“Tadge! Tadge!” she burst out, in imploring ac- 
cents, as if appealing to asister; “ where are you ? 
Why, why don’t you answer me?” 

The passionate appeal died away in a long wailing 
echo that was lost in a warning thunder-peal. 

There was only one thing for us now todo. Half 
frantic at the thought of what might have happened, 
we crouched together in the shelter of the carriage, 
waiting for the storm to pass over, and for the faint 
light that would enable us to ascertain the fate of 
Tadge, and to retrace our steps towards Brussels. 

Any attempt to reach the distant place in which 
Albany Seymour lay slowly recovering from his 
wound, was out of the question. 

It was clear that we must return, and on foot. 

The distance was not great, but to Violet’s loving 
heart the accident was a bitter disappointment. The 
passionate longing to press her lover to her breast, and 
assure herself that he was on the way to recovery, 
could not be thwarted without the intensest anguish. 

All the circumstances of the case were most dis- 
tressing. 

“T try not to repine,” she said, as we crouched 
down beside the carriage for the little shelter it af- 
forded against the driving rain ; “ [ try to look on the 
bright side of things: but surely, surely, po one has 
been doomed to suffer as I have suffered? Not only 
have I been the prey of enemies, who have robbed 
and ruined me, but the love that should have been my 
consolation has been turned into a source of poignant 
grief. It wanted only Jasper Newton's jealousy to 
complete the measure of my misfortunes.” 

I saw that she shuddered at the mention of that 
name ; and I could not, myself, hearit with indifference. 

What we had both so recently witnessed rendered 
that impossible. 

“There is one source of comfort,” I replied, eager 
to put in a word that might relieve the fair being’s 
depressed and over-wrought mind; “two days ago 
you believed Albany Seymour dead.” 

“ Ah, yes!” she ejaculated, clasping my hand with 
a fervid pressure; “let me recollect that—let me be 
grateful that he lives, and that we may yet be re- 
united.” 
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The storm was passing. 

On the eastern horizon the full moon was slowly 
rising, of a blood-red hue; but growing purér Wand 
brighter as she ascendéd. 

Soon it was light énowgh for us to comments ® 
close and careful search for our missing companion. 
That search we continued until the meon was high 
in a now” unclouded heaven; but it was without 
avail. 

Not a trace of the missing Tadge was to be found, 
and the only solution of the mystery to be@ffered 
was that she had wandered away in the darlaiéss/wnd 
was unable to find her way back tothe spot"@he liad 
quitted. 

With this mournful impression we réetutied, 
servant as guide to the neighbourhood of Brassels ; aud 
being fortunate enough to be overtaken by an empty 
vehicle, which we succeeded in engaging, we re- 
entered the city shortly before midnight. 4 

As we drew near the street in which our betel was 
situated, my heart sank within me at the prospect of 
eucountering the grim Rita, whose exasperation at 
my disappearance was sure to be intense. 

It was one thing to wear agold comb and flirt with 
the postilions, and the Rita so favoured was gay and 
smiling and good-tempered enough. But Rita, asa 
deceived woman, whose trust had been betrayed, pre- 
seuted herself to my mind in anything but an amiable 
light. 

I knew that she would be furious; pefhaps re- 
vengeful, aud I trembled with ap nsion. 

Violet, always gentle and thoughtful, seemed in- 
stinctively to comprehend my feelings. 

“We will stay at another inn for the night,” she 
whispered, as if in answer to my fears. 

And this arrangenient was carriéd out. 

We drove to an oltfashioned heétel’ine back street, 
where our arrival at that late hour to credte 
some surprise : still, we were ‘Welcomed, and a suite, 
of rooms was placed at our disposal. A liglie } 
was served, and then Violet‘@nd I sat far on tuto the 
night exchanging confidences—mine always bounded 
by the one mystery oftmy life, which I never dared to 
speak of,—and 3 on the fate of poor Fadge— 
for whom, by the way, séVéral servants of the hotel 
had been sent in search,—and on the prospect Violet 
had of gaining access to her lover on the morrow. 

lt was late when we retired each to our separate 
rooms. 

It was later, far, far later on in the night when the 
eveuts of that day ceased to torment me with a sense 
of unnatural wakefulness, and took the forms of strange 
and bewildering dreams. 

From out of one of these—from out of tlie tissue of 
absurdities overlaying facts in themselves startliog 
enough, I Was afoused by a land on my shoulder; 
and a voice whispering in my ear. 

“Julia!” it ctied. 

I was instantly awake. he name itself was not 
yet so familiar to me, but that its utterance was suffi- 
cient to cause a start of alarm. 

“ Julia!” again soundéd in my ear ; and looking up, 
I saw by the faint fight of the early dawn, visible, 
in spite of the white drapery about the window, a face 
looking into mine. 

To my intexise bewilderment and surprisé, that face 
was familiar to me. 

Without knowing it, I exclaimed aload : 

“Tadge!” 

“ Hush!” eried thas sinigular béing, Who was iideed 
at my bedside, not in a dréam, but in incredible 
reality. “Hush* When you are quite awake I have 
something to say to you.” 

It ws not long before I announced myself ready to 
listen to any communication she might have to make. 

“But how, Tadge, how did you possibly fiud your 
way here ?” I inquired, faa whisper. 

The answer involved an explahation which dccu- 
pied many words, but ia substance it was briefly this: 

In the darkness Tadge had wandéred some litle 
distance from the carriage, always supposing she was 
nearing it, and always, as it appeared, getting far 
from us. Saddenly,a footstep sounded close ww Ner, 
aud imagining that she had found some of us, she 
thrust out ber hand and clutched at the individaal 
passing, Le at the same time demanding who it was.” 

“ A friend,” was the answer. 

A broad glare of lighming streamed upon them’as it 
was given, and they mutually uttered an exclaniation 
of recoguition, 

The man Tadge had arrested was no otlier than 
Jerome, whom she had, more than once, séea in the 
company of Becky T winch! 

“ Where is he?*bave you séen him pass?” Was the 
strange greeting ‘with Which he accompauiéd the 
recognition, for it was clear that he knew her instantly. 

“ | have seen no one,” she replied. “ Who is it?” 

“No matter,” said Jerome. “And so my infor- 
mation was correct; you are ‘with Violet Maldon 
in this neighbourhood. You are going in search of 
young Seymour, who is not dead?” 


with a} 


repast }ipatted company in 


The astonishment of Tadge was so great that her 
confusion in itself betrayed the truth. 
“But you are not surprised to see me here?” she 


ate here?” 
Without bésitation, he hastily’explained his position. 
“When my friend Jaspér Newton quitted Eng- 
land on the track of his mortal enemy, young Sey- 
mdur,” hewaid, “I accompanied him. I had a pur- 
in doing so, you may su) and that purpose 
kept, and do atill keep iu view. Wien the 
young men met, when they foolishly quarrelied”—his 
betrayed a touch of sateasm 4s he said this—“ I 
as Jasper’ssecdnd. He was slain. 

and he will tell you 80.” 


“attending such ® ‘wound. 

He knows.it, He has read the annotincemenit of his 
demise fn ‘the ag and he does not question 
the truth of om that peamanrs* of him is his 
avenging Wraith, which is permi to Hinger on 
earth uatil it has secured tWo objects—the ruin of the 
woman he once loved; the destruction of the man he 
once hated. In these objects it is my duty a his 
friend to aid aud abet him.” 

These words wére accompanied by a low, ‘sinister 
laugh, at which the listener shivered. 

“ Your friend is mad?” said ‘Tadge, stoutly. 

“ Were healive and respowsible for his ‘views, I 
should say ‘ Yes,’ was the reply. “As itis——” 

“ You are'su 

own étids 

“Exactly. Uniéttunately, my ghost and I have’ 

thisstorm,aad I am anxious about 
~wiat may happen to him. However, my good genius 
has thrown you in my way—Iipard from the Peg wells 
‘that you liad gone into Miss Maldon’s service—and 
that i sonie cOMpeusation. You can take me to 
her.” 

Tadge explained to him that the carriage bad 
broken down and What had:resulted from the accident, 
specially in respect of the appearance of the supposed 
apparition. Thereupon he chargéd her, on pain of 
unheard-of penalties, pot to quit him, and they spént 
some hours in wandering fruitlessly over the plain 
on which the accident had occurred. Eventually, 
Jerome resolved to return to Brussels, and brought 
Tadge with him, resolving not to lose sight of her, 
seeing that she might be useful to bim ia the Villany 
hé had in view. 

Tiis was, in brief, Tadge’s narrative. 

As I listened to it, I recalled the intetview in the 
old house in London, when Gasparo had pointed out 
to Jerome the opening there was before him, and the 
task it would be so servicéable for him to under- 


e. 

His words still rang in my ears. 

“This impetuous young boy,” he liad Said, “has 
come among us like a shell. In his wild, hot-headed 
way, there ig no knowing what lie may do, or what 
mischief he may create. Now, as we are short of 
hands, cannot you takevharge of him? What is 
easier than for‘you to insiduate yourself into his good 
gtaces and to become his friend ?” 

With the remembrance of ‘these words strong upon 
me, could [ doubt but that Jerome had acted on 
Gasparo’s advice, if not on his behalf, aud that he was 
following him up with a sinister motive, not in the 
character of a false friend, as had been suggested to 
him, but as an instigator of mischief through his 
wounded and, as it appeared, deranged rival, Jasper 
Newton ? 

The idea fashéed through niy mind as I listened to 
Tadge; but I did not feel it necessary to take her into 
my coufidence. Instead of doing so, I attended while 
slie explained the motive that had induced her to 
come to mé at that strange Lour. 

Jerome was not aware, elie said, of our presence in 
the inn. She had watched our coming with dismay ; 
but without having the poWer at ‘tue time to Warn us 
of the dangerous steps we were taking. Having 
watched her opportunity, she was now able to come 
to me, and her suggestion was that I should seck 
Violet early in the morning, and that we should quit 
the place’at daybreak, soas to avoid Jerome's notice. 

She further suggested that, seeing the course events 
had taken, it would be well that I should return to 
Rita at the other hotel, and avail myself of auy oppor- 
tunity that might offer of communication with Albany 
Seymour, warning him of his danger. The project 
of the meeting of the lovers, which I was to have 
beén instrumental in, from my knowledge of the lonely 
house on the plain, must now, Tadge advised, be 





abandoned, as the maiu thing was to secure the safety 
of Albany—by cutting off every clue to his retreat— 


cOulil Wt help asking. ‘“ And youhow is it that you: 


him in this delusion to servel| 


until he was sufficiently recovered to be able to hold 
his own against his adversaries. 

Agreding in the good sense of this, I promised to act 
as advised, and in the first grey of the morning [| 
stole to Violet’ bedside and revealed what I had 


learned. 
_ And as soon “as the house was Ghring we were up 
and away, on the road to the hotel we had recently 


quitted. 

We did ndt ntePittogether. While Violet availed 
herself of the entrance, I stole round to a 
door which Jed tlifough a garden in the rear of the 
house to hich commumitited with the floor 
iiiénts for our use. 

almost noiseless, 
m. 


on W a 
Asce bse’ Stairs, with a 
footstep, Tcante to the-door of" 


It was ‘jar, and a Bound of webbing reached my 
ears. A 

Lookitig in,“Eesaw the le aa seated at tty 

y pléture Of despair. Her usar 

r, lier 1ohg tow-coloured plaits 

unheeded 


omis— 
“she GOnq uered postilions 


one table, 
dress Was 

j uldersjhier gold: comb Ia: 
hier "copper~ atid glass di 


bundle tied ina 
‘also a German ink- 
r, all more or leas 


ent. 
‘My loss, and fearing to 
Sntrusted me to her 


* ot plated making off, 
F } Boies — lara rg ve be, and she 
‘Wés ‘in the act of writing @ r confessing her 
\ Grime. *Topmin ‘ot “hr prop mee a testa- 
| men ‘ rty, and leaving 
uorgela to Gouin protien tn the sky- 
pve: — 6t, and her chainand jewels to less cherished 


Not ageod writer@bauy time, her sobs and tears 
aud nervous trepidation so her that she 
could accomplish nothing but blots, while her lips, 
her fingers and her tow hair became hopelessly 
stained with the iak she eould do everything but 
write with. 

Pitying Ler from my heart, I rushed in and threw 
my arms about her, a proceeding which sent her to 
the verge of hysterics, aud iuduced a frantic state of 
mind, that prompted her to caress and abuse me 
soundly by turns for hours. 

Eventually she recovered ‘safficiently to resume the 
gold comb, and towards evening slie felt herself equal 
to a mild flirtation with the postilioa in sky-blue; but 
that was from the wiudow. 

She trusted me alone no more. 

Next day we quitted the hotel, and my curiosity as 
to our destination was soon satisfied. Wearrived iu 
time at the dreary old house in tlie midst of the 
marshy plains. The very sight of it filled me with 
melancholy, and I was only sustained by the thought 
of what I had to communicate.to the wounded man, 
who by this time, I had no doubt, was convalescent. 

But in this I was doomed to suffer a bitter disap- 
polatment. 

I found we had returned—because Albany Seymour 
had quitted the place on the preceding day ! 


CHAPTER XXIx. 
THE SNAKE CHERISHED ON THE HEARTH. 
Evil of evil is the seed; 
And sorrow comes of baleful-dead. 
Scots. 

NoruineG could lave bedn more unfortunate. 

One word from my lips would have apprized Albany 
of Violet's preseuce in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and he might have flown to her protedtidn, Oue 
word, too, Would have put him on lis guard as to the 
foés who were in search of him, and of whose éxistence 
he had no knowledge. 

As it was, Violet, accompanied by the faithful 
Tadge, departed. secretly for the South of France, 
while Albany made his way slowly, but fatally, to 
where danger surely awaited him. He réturued to 
England. 

England! 

In that long interval of lonely exile, the mere sight 
of that word would cause my heart to throb and my 
eyes to fill with unbidden tears. ‘Chere was magic in 
the look and in the sound of it, such as the emigrant 
feels when it Mashes upon him as Le wanders, 

By the long wash.o! Australasian shores, 
or when the sudden thought of the old-land-startles 
‘him from his sleep in the stillness of the night. 

Perhaps I thought of it the more as no news ever 
reached me in my prison. There might have-beeu dan- 
ger in correspondence: I could not tell: Whether it 
were apprehension or neglect, could notdivine ; but 
the result was the same. Nota word reached me, [ 





might have been in my grave, sv utterly neglected and 
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forgotten was. In my grave? Yes; often and 
often I would sigh over the thought of the joy there 
would be at Gorewood Place, should the news of my 
death reach it, and of the alacrity with which my 
father himself would raise a lying tablet to my 
memory, proclaiming that beneath it lay the remains 
of “Jalius Gower, the beloved only son of Sir Gower 
Anselm Gower, who departed this life,” &c., &c. The 
reflection was mournful enough ; yet I had » morbid 
pleasure in indulging it, sometimes with the wish 
that it might be soon realized, for I was weary and 
tired of life. 

I had no news of Gorewood Place, I have said ; but 
let me set down so much of what was happening there 
—and which afterwards came to my knowledge—as 
pertains to this, the story of my life. 

Tor some time after my disappearance matters went 
op there much as usual. 

My absence was accounted for on the:ground that 
] had been sent to Germany to receive the rudiments 
of education, though Sir Gower was careful to add that 
he only intended me to remain there a year or two, 
whea I should be sent to Eton, and subsequently to 
Oxford. 

This statement satisfied those who were indifferent 
to its truth or falsehood; but there were thuse who 
did not credit it, and the number slowly ivcreased. 

It was not easy to say how the impression got 
abroad that.all was not right, that there was secresy 
and mystery, and that sinister ends were being 
served, 

That nevertheless was the view, at first covertly 
and then openly taken. 

The household began to be suspicious. Then the 
neighbouring gentry. At last, tue rumour spread to 
the adetiention market town, and was openly dis- 
cussed there. 

While the wonder was in every mouth, Lady Gower 
received @ letter from Vivian Gower’s wife. It stated 
that they were staying at a little place on the coast 
—a charming summer retreat, uot .twenty miles 
dist:nt—and would take an opportunity of running 
over, to pay a flying visit, in a day or two. 

When her ladyship handed that letter to Sir Gower 
he kuit his brows, and an angry scow)] overclouded 
his face. Then he crumpled up the letter, and toss- 
ing it on the fluor, ground it under his hee}. 

“They are there, are they, curse them!” he mut- 
tered. “ No wonder the place is iull of scandal and 
suspicion. The mischief's of their brewing. I might 
have suspected that. I might Lave kuowz they were 
at the bottem of it, 

“We must receive them?” Lady Gower asked, 
hesitatingly. 

“Certainly. We. must meet them, and boldly too. 
No flinching nOw : we have gone too far.” 

“ And about Jacintha——” 

Her ladyship’s tone altered imperceptibly te her- 
self as she pronounced the name. 

There was reason for it. 

The old dislike, the old jealousy of that woman’s 
power and influence, ef ‘her Laughty insolence and 
overbearing servility (for she could be crushin 
servile) had increased, ‘and not without good cause. 

- Gower kuew it, aud the cloud upon his face grew 
darker. ‘ 

“She must be taught.ber place,” he said. 

“ Taugit!” 

“Yes: she will not be unreasonable. 
the interests at stake.” 

“ And you think she will quietly yield the position 
se has usurped in this house ?” 

“ For the short time she is called on to do so.” 

Lady Gower shook her head. She was strangely 
moved—her lips quivered, her eyes dilated, and her 
limbs trembled so that it was unecessary for her to 
grasp at a table for support. 

“You think so?” sie demanded, speaking thickly, 
while her bosom heaved with rising passion. “ You 
lave trusted her and been deceived, and trust her 
still, Good! You know ‘best. You have had your 
way in this business from the first, and you see what 
it has brought you to. You! No, it is I who suffer. 
I who am degraded, I who endure the daily insult of 
this creature’s presence in my house. Was 1 ever 
deceived in her? Never! Did | ever fail to warn you 
against her fawning, ber servility, her mock humility, 
belied by the audacity of those hateful eyes? From 
the first I saw our davger, aud strove to battle with it; 
you and youonly know how fruitlessly. Aud now, 
what has happened? She has grown rich on the 
wages of our folly, she has grown insolent beyond all 
bounds, till at Jast nothing contents he: but to be my 
equal, to claim relationship with our family, and to be 
treated no longer as a dependant, but as one of our- 
selves. Only the best apartments in the Place are 
good enough for her, and my utter degradation is the 
vuly price at which she cousents to keep our counsels. 
‘Aud to think that 1 foresaw this from the first !” 

Sir Gower, irritated aud impatient, hardly deigued 


a reply, 


She knows 





“You saw it! Yes,” he said, “ but there was one 
thing you did not see. It is easy to lament the bar- 
gain we then made—easy to fret’over the price we 
pledged ourselves to pay—but not so easy to say how 
we could have avoided the liability. But it is useless 
to discuss this. Jacintha mfuat yield to our wishes in 


this. Necessity demands it, and she must com- 
y.” 


So the baronet decided ; but the very tone in which 
he did so revealed that he had his doubts onthe point 
about which he spoke go confidently. 

Nor was this without reason. 

In the time that elapsed since Jaciutha found her- 
self relieved of the charge sH®6 had undertaken for 60 
many years, the latent purpose of her long devotion 
became apparent. She had not sinned and devoted 
herself to the Gowers for nothing. Rich herself—for 
she was careful even to parsimony in her. habits—and 
confident in the future possession of the fortune Gas- 
paro was amassing for her, she resolved to renounce 
the position she had all along held and to assert her- 
self as the equal of those whom she had been content 
thus far to serve. Her pride and determination were 
sufficient to overcome the objections of her ons. 


She insisted on declaring herself to be distantly related 


to Lady Gower; she gave out that a fortune had 
fallen into her hands, and.thenceforth she assumed all 
the dignity and pretension of a lady by birth. 

How Lady Gower would fret and chafe under this 
altered state of things only a woman > anes in similar 
circumstances could fully comprehen 

She had been jealous of the influence of this person, 
when her position was that of an inferior; but this 
change of circumstances rendered her presence under 
the same roof intolerable. And Jacintha knew tliis, 
and gloried in it. She knéw this;and with a malicious 
ingenuity used every means in her power to increase 
the intolerable irritation. 

Up to this time her ladyship had just borne it; but 
the prospect of humiliation in the eyes of Mrs. Vivian 
Gower was too much for mortal endurance. 

It was the baronet who undertook to school Jacintha 
in the style of behaviour expected of her during the 
anticipated visit; but he failed in makiug any deep 
impression or in extorting anything in the way of a 
promise. 

At last the day arrived, and with*it the detested 

uests. 

: They were received by the baronet and his lady 
with exuberayt courtesy, which met with a frigid, 
supercilious return. Luncheon, which was served 
on their arrival, passed drearily through, with one or 
two casual references to the young heir, and then a 
chance allusion brought up the real object of the visit 
on the part of the adverse branch of the family. 

“Speaking of your son,” said Vivian Gower, and he 
purposely emphasized the word “son” as he spoke, 
“there are rumours afloat which we have heard with 
paiu, but which it would have been impossible for us 
to contradict without your authority. There appears 
to be some mystery———” 

The baronet interposed. 

“ Mystery!” he exclaimed. “Is it very mysterious, 
very strange and unaccountable that I should sead 
my son toreceive the rudiments of lis education at a 
German pension ?” 

“ Well, uo; but——” 

“ But it pleases certain busy-bodies to trouble them- 
selves with my affairs, and certain malicious and 
designing persons to circulate wicked slauders to my 
disadvantage, secure, as they think, from all chances 
of discovery or punishment. ‘Those persous may 
find themselves mistaken.” 

He looked full at his kinsman as he spoke, and a 
red flush came into Vivian's chesk—the flush of 
conscious guilt. His sad, faded, trembling wife saw 
this, and hastened to prevent a scene. 

“ His old attendant, Jacintha, Las, I suppose, accom- 
panied him?” she inquired, as usual accompanying 
the question with a sigh. 

>“'No,” said Lady Gower, “ she remains with me.” 

“Tudeed!” 

And she sighed again in her melancholy fashion. 

“Yes; she is an old and tried servant, aud she 
has been assigned a suite of rooms, in which she bus 
our permission to remain as long——” ‘ 

‘Lhe sentence was not destined to be finished. 

In the midst of it the door of the apartment opened, 
and Jacintha herself entered, sailing iu with the grace 
and dignity of a duchess. 

Her appearance and manuer electrified all ‘present. 

She wore a dress of brocaded sativ, far exceeding 
in richness anything in Lady Gower’s wardrobe. 
Her hair was magnificently dressed in the newest 
mode, and jewels sparkled at her throat aud upon 
her wrists. ° She carried a handsomely bound volume 
in her hand. Always a fine woman, with rich black 
eyes and a Landsome face, she looked superb in the 
style in which she now appeared. 

“T was not aware that you bad guests, Gertrade,” 
she said, addressing Lady Gower with offensive faui- 





liarity, while she glanced at the visitors as at in- 
truders. “Ab! Mrs. Vivian, glad to see you.” 

And she beld out her disengaged hand. 

The surprise and consternation of all present kept 
them momentarily silent. 

‘The lady addressed gave her hand, but her looks 
expressed her astonishment. 

“We have not had the pleasure of meeting,” said 
Jacintha, insolently, ‘‘ since I accidentally surprised 
you in your garden at Bayswater. <A charming little 
place you have there. By the way, you were good 
enough to favour me with a little story apropos of the 
loss of our dear Julius, as toa young friend who liad 
been decoyed away from home. You had some clue 
to the missing child through the young person sup- 

osed to have decoyed her away. Were you success- 
ul, waylask? Have you succeeded in réstoring the 
child to its friends ?” 

Utterly unprepared for this daring sally, Mrs. Vivian 
Gower could not believe her ears, and felt herseli 
wholly at a disadvantage. 

“Yes; we have news,” she had the presence of 
miud to say, “and we are not without hopes that ul- 
timately-all will be well.” 

“ Delightful! Permit me to congratulate you.” 

There was a moment's pause. 

Swallowing his annoyance at Jacintha’s obstinacy, 
Sir Gower tuok advantage of it to offer a word of ex- 
planation.” ‘ 

“You are not aware of Jaciutha’s good fortune, I 
think,” he said. “Ste has come into possession voi 
considerable property since you were last here.” 

“T am so glad,” said Mrs. Vivian, in a tone express- 
ing anything but rapturous delight. “ ‘The death of 
arelation, I presume ?” 

“Yes,” said Jacintha herself ; “ you were not aware, 
probably, that Gertrude and I——” she pointed to 
Lady Gower—“ were distautly related? A mere 
marriage tie, nothing more, but our mutual relation 
has “died within the last few months and left me in 
comparative affluence.” 

It was part of the insolent triumph of this woman 
—the part in which she chieily deliguted—to insist 
on this fiction whieh reduced Lady Gower, whom she 
hated, to her own level. Her ladyship writhed under 
the infliction, but was powerless. She dared vot utter 
a word of remoustrance, except as we lave seen, to 
Sir Guwer; and remonstrances addressed to Lim were 
useless. He was himself a captive, aud felt the gall- 
ing of the chain almost in an equal degree. 

Une effect of the announcement made by Jacintha 
was obviously to intensify the suspicious which Mr. 
Vivian Gower entertained. 

lt was clear that they did not believe a word of 
this statement; that they saw through the hollow 
delusion, and regarded Jaciutha in the true light of 
the inferior who had usurped a false position as the cost 
of dangerous if not fatal secrets. 

And she knew this; but the time had arrived when 
the knowledge no longer affected her. She had out- 
grown the period of dependence. Perhaps, looking 
to the future, she saw what neither Sir Gower nor his 
lady regarded as inevitable, and so determined to 
enjoy Ler hour of triumph. What if Ler conduct 
should even precipitate the crisis against which she 
lad long helped to guard, but which was slowly shap- 
ing itself in the future? Ruin and disgrace might fall upon 
those who had placed a blind coutidence in this too] 
of their ambition, but it could not injure her. The 
natural feelings of humanity, such as gratitude and 
respyct, were dead in that callous heart, aud nothing 
throve there but the loug-cherished wish to out- 
shine the mistress she had so long served, even in 
ler own house! 

When Mrs. Vivian Gower again spoke, she made 
but one remark: 

“IT was not aware,’ she said, “that our dear Lady 
Gower lad relations of foreign extraction.” 

“ The story is rather a complicated one,” said Sir 
Gower, iu a Lesitwiiug manner, “ but if 1 understand 
it F 

Jacintha interrupted, 

“ Pedigrees and relatiousbips are always dull, uu- 
interesting topics,” she said, authoritatively ; ** pray 
dou’t atteinpt to unravel the tangled thread. Mrs. 
Vivian will accept your word for it, my dear Anselin. 
I’ve no doubt one relation more or less—aud espe- 
cially such a distant oue as myself—can make little 
difference to her. And, by the way, I’ve ordered the 
carriage round for an airing: it will be at tue door ~e 
this time.” ° 

She rose herself, and, luncheon being over, tie rest 
had no alternative but to follow her example. 

“You will like a drive round the grounds?” asked 
Sir Gower, apologetically, tu his guests. 

“ We shall be delighted,” was their auswer. 

And they retired to dress. 

The moment they were gone, all the suppressed 
fary of the last few minutes burst forth in Sir Gower's 
breast. Detaining Jacintha by a glance, Le addressed 
Ler with furious bitterucss 
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“ How dare you do this?” he demanded. “How 
dare you humble me and degrade my lady before 
these people ?” 

“These people who, but for me, would have 
treated you as the dust beneath their feet,” was her 
quiet retort. 

“No matter. There are limits to insolence and 
audacity. I have complied with all your extortionate 
demands. You have had your will in everything. 
Common gratitude would have dictated another course 
to-day.” 

“Gratitude is not the tie between us,” 
Jacintha, “ it is interest.” 

The baronet winced. 

‘Have you no feeling, no consideration?” he said, 
in a remonstrating tone. 

“ None,” was the cruel answer. 

‘ Would to God we had never met,” exclaimed Sir 
Gower. ‘Poverty, dependence, anything were better 
than this.” 

“Do you think go?” 

‘Yes, a thousand times, yes.” 

“Good! Speak but the word and you can have 
your wish. You can have poverty, you can have de- 
pendence. Dependence on me, if you wish it; Iam 
not quite unmindful of the favours I have received. 
I will make it my care to see that you and Lady 
Gower,”—she uttered the name with a sneer—‘“ are 
not reduced to absolute want. I will make you an 
allowance.” 

‘‘Jacintha !” interrupted the baronet, fiercely, “ what 
folly is this ?” 

‘Polly 2” 

“ Yes, folly and insolence.” 

“ And yet I am stating simple matters of fact. The 
opportunity offers when you retire into seclusion 
without exposure, and without creating the scandal 
you so much dread.” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

“Simply, that to-morrow the boy Oliver will have 
completed his three years’ sentence in the Reformatory, 


retorted 


and I shall be happy to welcome him here as the son | 


Seis ae 

With a cry of pain, Sir Gower hastily put both 
hands over the mouth of the Italian while she 
spoke, as if fearful that the very walls might have 
ears. 

When the company descended to the carriages 
drawn up before the grand entrance of the house, it 
was Jaciutha’s elegant and richly attired figure that 
leaned for support on the arm of Sir Gower Anselm 
Gower. 

(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS PLANT LEAF. 


Tue numerous forms of leaves are all known to bo- 
tanists by their technical names, which define their 
shapes, &c., and whether simple or compound, aquatic 
or land plants, their composition is the same. 

We know that leaves are made up of a green fleshy 
substance, covered on the upper and undersides with 
a thin epidermis or cuticle, the middle layer being 
composed of two tissues, called the vascular and cellu- 
lar tissues. The vascular forms the reins and ribs of 
the leaf, while the cellular fillsjup the interstices with 
celis or fleshy matter.. 

This, then, is the form of leaf we are mostly accus- 
tomed to look upon, but there isone peculiar plant, a 
native of Madagascar, whose leaves when growing 
have every appearance of having been skeletonized, 
perforated between each rib or vein, and this also is 
its truly normal condition. 

The plant to which we refer is a water-plant, and 
is called the lace or lattice-leaf plant. For its intvo- 
luction, as there are two species known, we are in- 
lebted tothe Rev. W. Ellis,a Madagascar missionary 
»f some note, who brought the plant home in 1855. 
It is certainly one of the most interesting and beauti- 
ful of aquatic plants. 

The leaves, though skeletonized, are of a green 
colour, and are attached to the rhizome or root—from 
which they radiate—by long stalks, presenting a flat 
surface uppermost, so as to be perfectly exposed to 
the eye. They grow to about a foot in length and 
two or three inches broad. 

At first sight one is apt to think that these peculiar 
leaves are abnormal and entirely devoid of cellular 
tissue, but upon closer examination this tissue is 
easily seen to surround the veins or ribs, though 
néver éntirely filling up the leaf; indeed, the older 
and larger the leaves grow, the wider and more open 
the interstices become. 

The plant bears its flower on spikes which shoot 
up from the centre basis of the leaf stalks, and become 
branched into a double spike at the top. It grows in 
shallow water, or on the submerged banks of streams, 
and being only a short distance below the surface, is 
always visible. 

When placed in a white glazed earthenware pan, 
as we frequently see it in our hot-houses in this 





country, it is a very beautiful object, as the dark 
green of the leaf shows better against a light-coloured 
background. 

As we have said, there are two or threo species 
known : Ouvirandra fenestralis, however, is mostly in 
cultivation. The plant Bas aa economic value in 
Madagascar, the roots being collected by the natives 
for food on account of the farina which they contain. 


COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND exports cottons, woollens, glass, hard- 
ware, earthen ware, cutlery, iron, metallic wares, salt, 
coal, watches, tin, silks afid linens. 

France exports wine, brandies, silks, fancy articles, 
furniture, jewellery, clocks, watches, paper, perfumery 
and fancy goods generally. 

Italy exports corn, oil, flax, wines, cssences, dye- 
stuffs, drugs, fine marble, soap, paintings, engravings, 
mosaics and salt. 

Prussia exports linens, woollens, zinc, articles of 
iron, copper and brass, indigo, wax, hams, musical 
instruments, tobacco, wine and porcelain. 

Germany exports wool, woollen goods, linens, rags, 
corn, timber, iron, lead, tin, flax, hemp, wine, wax, 
tallow and cattle. 

Austria exports minerals raw and manufactured, 
silk-thread, glass, grain, wax, tar, nutgall, wine, 
honey and mathematical instruments. 

Russia exports tallow, flax, hemp, flour, iron, copper, 
linseed, lard, hides, wax, duck, cordage, bristles, furs, 
potash and tar. 

Spain exports wine, brandy, oil, fresh and dried 
fruits, quicksilver, sulphur, salt, cork, saffron, an- 
chovies, silks and woollens. 

China exports tea, rhubarb, musk, ginger, zinc, 
borax, silks, cassia, filagree-work, ivory ware, lac- 
quered ware and porcelain. 

Turkey exports coffee; opium, silks, drags, gums, 
dried fruits, tobacco, wines, camel's hair, carpets, 
shawls, camlets and morocco. 

Hindostan exports silks, shawls, carpets, opium, 
sugar, saltpetre, pepper, gum, indigo, cinuamon, coch- 
ineal, diamonds, pearls and drugs. 

Mexico exports gold and silver, cochineal, indigo, 
sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, fustic, Campeachy wood, 
pimento, drugs and dye-stuffs. 

Brazil exports coffee, indigo, sugar, rice, hides, 
dried meats, tallow, gold, diamonds, aud other pre- 
cious stones, gums, mahogany and india-rubber. 

West Indies export sugar, molasses, rum, tobacco, 
cigars, mahogany, dye-w6od, coffee, pimento, fresh 
fruits and preserves, wax, ginger and other spices. 

Switzerland exports cattle, cheese, butter, tallow, 
dried fruit, linen, silks, velvets, lace, jewellery, paper 
and, gunpowder. 

East Indies export cloves, nutmugs, mace, pepper, 
rice, indigo, gold-dust, camphor, benzoin, sulphur, 
ivory, ratans, sandal-wood, zine and nuts. 

United States export principally agricultural pro- 
duce, cotton, tobacco, flour, provisions of all kinds, 
lumber, turpentine, and wearing-apparel. 

eye 

A Frencn paper, not an American, states that a 
signalman receatly went to sleep on tle Lyons Rail- 
way with his right leg on the rails; that a passing 
train cut it clean off, and that the sleeper did not dis- 
cover his loss until he awoke some time afterwards 
and attempted to walk. Doubtless when this para- 
graph crosses to America, indignation that France is 
cutting out the Yankee in his own line of business will 
cause the immediate invention of something extra 
strong to meet this flight of French fancy. 

THE consumption in Paris of beer from the ancient 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine is iucreasing in a 
remarkable manner. Six trains arrive every week by 
the Eastérn Railway completely laden with casks of 
that liquor, and the quantity now drunk annually 
amounts to 4,500,000 gallons, and has nearly doubled 
within five years. The extent of land devoted to the 
cultivation of hops was in 1860, 925 acres; .it is now 
2,860. During the year 1865, 440,000 gallons of beer 
from Munich and Mayence were also imported. 

“Ir is stated of King George IIL, when visiting 
Worcester, that he was very fond of wandering about 
the city alone, poking into the most unlikely and un- 
heard-of places. Many, stories have been told of his 
adventures; but we believe that the following inci- 
dent has never been recorded. We are indebted to 
Mr. Octavius Morgan for the particulars, which were 
communicated to him by Mrs. Chamberlain in 1849, 
then in her 86th year. Messrs. Chamberlain having 
taken the house No. 33, High Street, were at the time 
of the King’s visit engaged in making extensive 
alterations previous to the occupation of tli® premises. 
Whilst the place was in a confusion with carpeaters 
and masons busily engaged, and the usual accompani- 


»| ment of shavings and dirt lying around, the King 


and Queen one day quietly walked in. His Majesty, 
usually inquisitive, was most anxious to know ail 





about what was going on, and, not satisfied with the 
answer, said he should like to see what was going to 
to be done, and he and the Queen ascended tlie stairs, 
even to the top rooms of the house, picking their 
steps over wood, shavings, and tools, until, having 
reached the top, and being somewhat fatigued with 
their wanderings, his Majesty said: ‘Come, Charlotte, 
come and sit down, for Iam rather tired.’ Whers- 
upon they seated themselves on the top stair of the 
upper staircase, laughing heartily at the very extra- 
ordinary position in which they found themselves. 
We cannot wonder that Mrs. Chamberlain should have 
such an incident impressed upon her memory, for it is 
also stated that she was in conversation with their 
Majesties for about half an hour.” 


THE ETIQUEITE OF GOOD BREEDING. 
Good advice is always worth the taking, 
I offer it only for its intrinsic value, 

THERE are many proper opportunities for a young 
lady to s in company, with advantage to her- 
self; and, if she does it without conceit or affectation, 
she will always be more pleasing than those who sit 
like statues, without sense or motion. 

When you are silent, your looks should bespeak 
your attention and presence to those about you: a 
respectful and earnest attention isthe most delicate 
kind of praise, and never fails to gratify and please. 
Always endeavour to appear interested in the conver- 
‘ose and endeavour also to improve your own mind 

y it. 

Many persons are of opinion that a very young 
lady or gentleman can hardly be too silent and re- 
served imcompany; and certainly nothing is so dis- 
gusting in youth as pertness and self-conceit.. But 
modesty should be distinguished from an awkward 
bashfulness, and silence only be enjoined when it 
would be forward and impertinent to talk. 

If you are in your father’s house it is certainly 
preper to treat the guests with civility, and to talk to 
them in your turn—with perfect modesty and 
respect—if they encourage you to do so. Young 
ladies who visit you, and are of a similar age to your- 
self, fall, of course, to your share to entertain. But, 
whilst you are exerting yourself to make their visit 
agreeable to them, you must not forget what is due 
the elder part of the company, nor by whispering and 
laughing apart, give them cause to suspect, what is 
too often true, that they themselves are the subjects 
of your mirth. 

Iam sorry, however, to say, that I have frequently 
observed this sort of conduct among many young 
ladies and gentlemen (so called), but who little deserved 
the title whilst they indulged their overflowing 
spirits, in defiance of decency and good breeding. 
There are subjects enough that are innocent, and on 
which you may freely indulge the vivacity of your 
spirits’; for I would not condemn anyone to per- 
petual gravity—on the con trary, I delight in a joyous 
temper, at all ages. 

Delicate and good-natured, raillery amongst equals 
in society, if eres in the right direction, serves to 
bape forth the good-natured laugh, in which the 
whole delight to join; but if tinctured with the least 
degree of malice, its sting becomes venomous and de- 
testable. 

—_—_—_—_———— 

A TravE Provers.—Tewkesbury was celebrated 
forthe manufacture of mustard of so pungent a na- 
ture as to give rise to a proverb, describing a person 
whose countenance was morose as having surely lived 
on Tewkesbury mustard. 

Tue statistics of the police-office at Scotland-yard 
show that, independent of the unknown thieves, 
there are no less than 16,900 criminals in the metro- 
polis known to the police. Of thess 107 are burglars, 
11 horse-stealers, 141 dog-stealers, 3,657 sneaksmen 
or common thieves, 38 highway robbers, /33 pick- 
pockets, and 110 housebreakers. Can it be wondered 
at that a political demonstration against the authori- 
ties becomes dangerous ? 

Tue following related of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
occurs among the many good anecdotes with which 
Gossip about Portraits is interspersed :—‘t Count Flem- 
ing was sent to him by the King Augustus on some 
business of importance. It snowed fast..as the car- 
riage approached the royal tent, but the Count, 
dressed in a new coat, and with a splendid long 
peruke, descended and rushed to pay his.respects to 
his majesty. The King, however, came out of bis 
tent and gave him audience at the door, standing ex- 
posed to the snow that fell in large flakes. When at 
last a large pyramid of snow had formed on the Count’s 
wig, the King said, ‘ The snow continues, had we not 
better go in?’ ‘Ihave been thinking 60, sire,’ said 
the Count, ‘for the last quarter of an hour.’ ‘Then 
why did you not say so?’ ‘Because, sire, I thought 
your majesty, standing without a hat and almost bald, 
wished to cool yourself.’ ‘ Well, well,’ said the King, 
it is enough, we will goin’” 
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THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 


Suort, sharp, and sanguinary as has been the con- 
test between Austria and Prussia and Italy, it has 
already sufficiently demonstrated that the swiftest, 
surest, and most death-dealing of weapons are the 
most merciful to humanity at large; for they render 
such contests a3 are now known é& history as the 
“Thirty Years’ War” and the “Seven Years’ War” 
simply impossible. Had Austria obstinately refused 
the terms offered to her by Prussia and risked that 
one other great battle, which, for the nonce, seemed 
inevitable, another few weeks, scarcely months, 
might have seen her ancient name wiped out of the 
maps notonly of Germany and Italy, but from that of 

urope. 

Thus, the new and terrible, yet merciful system of 

warfare promises to give Europe a durable peace. 
Truly, the terms of this peace form the ingredients of 
the bitterest of -pills to Austria, and—thanks, perhaps, 
to the French Emperor—are not altogether to the 
liking of either grasping Prussia or exigeant Italy. 
The preliminaries of the peace are as follows : 
_ Austria quits the Confederation. The North of 
Germany establishes itself under the leadership of 
Prussia. Austria docs not oppose the union of the 
Southern German States under the direction of 
Bavaria. 

Upon pretext of rounding off her territory, Prussia 
has raised the point of the cession of part of (Austrian) 
Silesia, amounting to forty square miles with about 
100,000 inhabitants. This point was definitively 
settled by the categorical declaration of the Emperor: 
* Not an inch of ground and nota man!” replied his 
Majesty. On the other hand, the payment of an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war has been included 
in the preliminaries. Prussia fixed this indemnity at 
first at forty million thalers, but in the course of the 
negotiations,and owing to the energetic remoustrances 
of M. Benedetti, the representative of France, the 
amount was reduced to twenty millions. 

The Prussian troops will at. once evacuate part of 
the Austrian provinces, withdrawing from Lower 
Austria and Hungary behind a line of demarcation, 
we are informed, passing by Eger, Pilsen, and Tabor, 
but whose farther prolongation we do not know. The 
evacuation of the Austrian territory will take place in 
Proportion to the payment of the above-mentioned in- 
ise and will be completed when the entire sum 

aid. 

The German States that bav8 taken part in the 
War against Prussia have, with the exception of 





[FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. ] 


Saxony, entered into separate negotiations with 
that power. Saxony will enter the North German 
Confederation under the direction of Prussia. Thé 
claims made by Prussia to the possession of Leipsic 
and other portions of Saxony have been abandoned. 
Saxony will preserve her integrity. 

These terms, severe as they are to Austria by de- 

piving her of her dominion in Germany and of course 

taly and her high rank in the Diet, are unpalatable 
to Prussia, since Saxony, one half of which she swal- 
lowed fifty years ago, must still remain a kingdom ; 
and to Italy, because, although she will get all that 
she asked before the war commenced, she will not get 
it in the way she wished, and owes all to her power- 
ful friend Prussia, and has thus failed to impress the 
world with a conviction that she is a great naval and 
military power. Nor is this all: peace has arrested 
the progress of her arms at the very moment when, 
owing to the withdrawal of the Austrians, her troops 
were really making some progress towards the con- 
quest of the Italian Tyrol, which she regards as much 
her right as Venctia. 

In her avalanche of successes Prussia has invaded 
kingdoms and principalities, and thereby spoiled, as 
it were, many a landmark of history; but in none 
perhaps has the armed foot of military power trodden 
so heavily or remorselessly as in the ancient, free, 
and imperial City of Frankfort, a city glorious for 
its antiquity, wealth, and being alike the centre of 
European commerce and the meeting-place of the 
Diet of*that ‘circle of Germany” which a century 
since numbered three hundred sovereign princes and 
free States. 

That the swarm of petty kinglings and princelings 
have been reduced, no person, in the name of progress 
and modern civilization, gan regret, but that the old 
city has been 60 cruelly threatened all will condemn. 
On taking possession of the city, the Prussian gene- 
ral, Falkenstein, ordered the inhabitants to furnish, per 
diem, his officers with a bottle of wine and eight 
cigars of first-rate quality, and his men with a smaller 
queiitity of wine, aud eight cigars of medium quality. 
Since, rich tradespeople have to feed as many as three 
hundred troops and officers each day. The proprietor 
of one hotel (d’Angleterre), who had 150 quartered on 
bim, preferred to fly, and abandon his property to the 
pillagers. Another hotelkeeper was pursued, sword 
in hand, by Prussian officers. The General demanded 
800 saddle horses, 1,000 draught horses, and 60,000 
pairs of boots; and, notwithstanding the order was 
obeyed, he further levied a war contribution of six 
millions of florins, which was also supplied. 

But even then, Prussian rapacity was not satisfied, 





General Manteuffel, succeeding Falkenstein, demanded 
another twenty-five millions. 

“ There is not such a sum in the town,” objected 
the two senators, who had accepted the function of 
civil commissioners. 

“Oh,” replied the General, ‘I am not particular 
about being paid in cash. There are some good 
signatures in Frankfort, and I will accept your 

fr.” 

“ Your Excellency, it is impossible.” 

“Do not utter that word, for you will bring down 
on your town the horrors of pillage.” 

At this, Doctor Mylius, one of the deputation, pro- 
voked beyond all measure, said: 

“General, you utter a menace that you cannot 
carry out.” 

“ How,” exclaimed the General, “I eannot! Learn 
that I can, if I wish it, have your head rolling at my 
feet.” 

“T know that very well,” replied Dr. Mylius, “ but 
as to pillaging Frankfort you cannot do that, for you 
do not command a horde of barbarians, but a civilized 
army, who would not pillage even if you permitted 
it. » 


General de Manteuffel, white with rage, could not 
find a word to answer. 

After this interview the Commissioners assamblod 
the Chamber of Commerce and the principal bankers 
and gubmitted to them the new demand. A deputa- 
tion, composed of M. Rothschild and others, again 
waited on the General, and stated the impossibility of 
his demand being met. “ You must pay, or woe to 

ou,” the General replied. ‘It matters little to me ii 
am called a second Duke of Alva.” 

One person having asked the General, if in case 
the town supplied this demand, it would be free from 
any fresh contribation, he replied : 

“On my part, yes; but I will not answer for my 
successors.” 

The latest intelligence informs us that of the whole 
sum at different times demanded of the City of 
Frankfort, the Prussians agreed to take 15,000,000 
florins, out of which 6,000,000 have been paid. 

The City of Frankfort, then, of which we this week 
present a view to our readers, and which has so re- 
cently, once again, become the scene of an important 
event in history, was the permanent seat of the Ger- 
manic Diet. Its territory includes an area of thirty- 
five square miles, with a population of about 75,000. 


Tne famous Pomard vineyard has been desolated 
by a storm of hail, and nearly the whole of the grapes 
have been destroyed. 
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A Warwick Etectioy Account.—A little bill at 
the last election for Warwick was the subject of an 
action at law last week. The publican who sued the 
candidate, Mr. Greaves, claimed £52, he having been 
paid £45, and he alleged that at a meeting 300 people 
attended, and “ That 79 bottles of port, 48 bottles of 
sherry, 30 brandies, 23 gins, 16 rams, 14 whiskies, 56 
cigars, 47 screws of tobacco, and 11 quarts of ale were 
consumed, the whole amounting in value to £49 
17s. 5d. The damages to the room brought the bill 
up to about £52.” There was a good defence, but 
plaintiff got a verdict for £23. 





THE FALL OF PRIDE. 





He was seated on a grassy knoll, in the cool shade 
of a large spreading oak, overlooking a broad and 
beautiful extent of country. 

Behind him was a fair woodland seene, from which 
the noble tree beneath whose shade he was reposing 
stood out like a bold sentinel, or the captain of a host; 
while before him lay stretched out beautiful landscape, 
presenting a charming Yariety of barns, cottages, 
groves, gardens, and cu ted fields. 

He was a man who seen perhaps six-and- 
twenty years, and judging from the rich dark hue of* 
his features, you would bawe said, many, if not all, of 
them had been passed in @ southern climate. 

In person he was rathemslender, but his form was 
possessed of fair and elegent riions, and there 
was a vast deal of energy, fire, and strength reposing 
in his gracefal limbe, 

His features*-and especially his eyes—were what 
would be termed decidedly handsome by the admirers 
of intelligence and nobleness of e n, and even 
connoisseurs in classical beauty would iigve found but 
little fault with his arched eyebrows, ‘well-formed 
nose and finely moulded lips, 

Such was the appearance of #he ous 
stranger, as he was called bythe e town. 
He bad been residing for more.than a week at the neat 
white cottage which stood some fifty yards to his left, 
under the brow of the bill, and still not even the 
most curious had been able to learn who he was or 
whence he came. 

He read much, and wandered about the country 
more ; but henever sought society, or seemed to wish 
for friends. Judging from this mysterious course of 
conduct, some called him a student, some a lounger, 
others a misanthrope or hermit. 

Although he dressed elegantly, nobody believed 
him to be rich, for he occupied comparatively humble 
apartments, never rode in a carriage, and made no 
display. 

Asa matter of course, the town gossips applied 
early and late to Mrs. Thompson, the stranger’s land- 
lady, to know if she had been able to learn anything 
concerning ber guest. 

Although a great lover of gossip herself, and an 
ever-ready imparter of intelligence, all she could say 
ofthe strange gentleman was, that his name was 
Churchill; that he received mysterious packages of 
letters every day from York; that he was a person 
of a quiet demeanour and apparently good habits; and 
that, on the whole, she, Mrs. Thompson, considered 
him a very agreeable, inoffensive sort of man. 

I said the stranger was seated ona grassy knoll, 
in the shade of an old oak tree. It was the after- 
noon ofa bright, beautiful day in May, and he had 
been spending the hours since dinner in reading the 
pages of a small book of poems which now lay before 
him on the grass. 

He was gazing vacantly at the scene before him, 
as if his thoughts all the time were far. away, when 
he W&s aroused by hearing footsteps approaching from 
the outskirts of the grove. 

Turning his head, he saw his landlady, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, passing by, with a basket on her arm. He 
beckoned her to approach, and she complied readily ; 
coming near, she placed her basket on‘the ground, 
and stood before her guest with her arms folded, and 
a smile on her lips. 

“This is a beautiful spot to lounge upon, Mrs. 
Thompson,” said Churchill, lazily. “I admire this 
scene exceedingly.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; it’s all very fine——” began Mrs. 
Thompson, 

“These country seats are beantiful,” interrupted 
the stranger. “The residence visible just beyond 
the point of the grove is in a charming locality. 
Who did you say owned that estate ?” 

“ A-gentleman of the name of Stanwood. sir!” re- 
plied the woman. “ He’s a very rich man, sir, and a 
very fine gentleman, only a little too aristocratic for 
such humble people as myself. You should make his 

cquaintance, sir.” 

‘He hasa daughter, I believe!” 

“Yes, sir, and a very amiable young lady she is too. 
She is very accomplished, and one of the most beauti- 


“Hum! aristocratic!” muttered Churchill, with a 
smile. “I must make their acquaintance to know 
what sort of people arecalled aristocratic in the country. 
But how shall I get an introduction? Ah, I have it! 
Miss Stanwood has a piano, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, eertainly,” replied Mrs. Thompson, “she has 
a beautiful instrument, and good judges say it has a 
very superior tone.” 

“Good!” muttered the stranger. “I must ron my 
fingers over the keys of the piano, and at the same 
time make the young lady’s acquaintance. Aristo- 
cratic! hem !” 

Leaving Mrs. Thompson to wonder at the sudden 
start, Churchill put his book in his pocket, and took 
his way leisurely across the fields towards the estate 
of Mr. Stanwood. 

The residence of this gentleman was ap hed 
from the main road by a private avenue tastefully laid 
out and shaded by trees. The family mangion was 
situated on a gentle rise of ground in the midet of the 
estate, and surrounded by fine shady trees, shrubbery, 


With the same air of indifference and ease, the 
stranger applied his hand to the knocker on the door. 
A servant a and he inquired for Mr. Stan- 
wood. 

Being informed that that gentleman was at home, 
he’ unceremoniously followed the servant into’ the 
hall, where he chose to wait for him in preference to 
entering the parlour, 

A dignified individual, somewhere between fifty, 
and sixty years of age, very portly and very grey, 
made his appearance shortly afterwards. 

“ Mr, Stanwood, I presume?” said Churchill. 
“That is my name, sir,” replied the other, 
air of importance, “and if I mistake not,” he contin 
scrutinizing his visitor closely, ‘you are the 


Thompson's.” ; 
‘Exactly; my name is Charchill,” returned the 
young man, with admirable self-possession.  ‘‘ Allow 
me, sir, to apologize for wy intrusion——” 
“ Ah, no, sir—glad to see you,” interrupted the old 
gentleman, pleased with the appearance of his visitor. 
“ Come in, sir.” 
“Do not suppose,” said Churchill, with a smile, 
“that I have come thus unceremoniously to encroach 
upon your hospitality. Yet I have a favour to ask.” 
“ Ah!” 


“You have a piano, I believe, which is celebrated 
for the superiority of ite tone. Having heard it praised 
so often, | could not resist the temptation to come 
and try it, although I was sensible my request must 
seem strange to you.” 
“By no means,” again interrupted the old gentle- 
man. “I’m glad to have you come to try the instru- 
ment, although I'm afraid you'll be disappointed in it. 
Step this way, sir, if you please.” 
Churchill very readily complied, and was ushered 
into the parlour. 
A young lady was seated by a window turning 
over the leaves of a portfolio. She was the only in- 
dividual in the room, and Churchill knew at a glance 
that she was the old gentleman’s daughter. As he 
entered she raised her eyes, and she met those of the 
stranger, who was gazing at her, struck with ad- 
miratien of her beauty. She blushed, and he, for the 
first time that day, felt embarrassed. The truth is, he 
expected the old gentleman would give him an intro- 
duction, and could not but feel perplexed that his neg- 
lecting todo so. It seemed to him that Mr. Stan- 
wood had no desire to encourage a second visit, and 
did not feel called upon to exercise even common 
politeness. 
In a moment, however, Churchill had completely 
recovered his accustomed self-possession. Seeing 
Miss Stanwood about to leave the room, he imme- 
diately explained to her the object of his visit, and 
begged her to remain seated, unless she thought his 
music might be disagreeable. 
Churchill might have said much more to the young 
lady, for he felt an indescribable pleasure when she 
fixed her soft, dark eyes on his own, but the old 
gentleman interrupted him by inviting him to take a 
seat at the piano. 7 
Without so much as an apology, the young man 
“ down, and passed his fingers carelessly over the 
eys. 
The old gentleman and his daughter saw at oné 
that he wasa perfect master of the instrument, and 
exchanged glances, which seemed to say: 
“What do you think of him?” 
After a few preliminary touches and some remarks 
on the tone of the instrument, the strange guest 


beautiful grass and gardens. 

Churchill smiled complacently as he sauntered , 
in the midst of these; and to pave observed the ease 
and self- with whieh he advanced, one would 
have judged so far from: being an intruder, or a. 
stranger, he the actual] possessor of the grounds 
he surveyed. 







dividual that lately took-up his residgnce at Mis, | they bad 


lightful passages of music which take a complete pos. 
session of the soul. 

His execution was faultless, and he played as if his 
whole heart was in the music. Mr. Stanwood ang 
his daug were at once astonished and delighted. 
they listened as if entranced with the divine harmony 
which the stranger’s touch created. F 
They moved not, breathed not, until, with one 
grand and effective effort, Churchill finished anq 
arose from the piano. 

The young man saw the eyes of Miss Stanwood 
fixed upon him with an expression of admiration, ap- 
proaching almost to worship; and he heard her 
murmur, softly : 

“ Beautiful! beautifal!” 

He then turned to the old gentleman, whose dignity 
andaristocratic pride were forgotten in the enthusiasm 
of the moment. 

“Such music I never heard before!” he exclaimed, 
ina toneof ardent admiration, bending respectfully 
before Churchill, ‘“ But excuse me, sir, formy neglect; 
and permit me to make you acquainted with my 


iI! could not but emile at the sudden change 
his musical talent had effected in the old gentleman's 
deportment towards hit, and he felt nota little grati- 
fied, doubtless, at the favourable impression he was 
satisfied his appearance had made.on the daughter. 

“ Ht was a most beautiful piece of music,” said Mr. 
Stanwood, alluding to the playing, after the ceremony 
of introducing was over. “ Did you not“admire it, 


Sophronia?” 

“Ex gly—I wasdglighted with it!” replied his 
daughter. “But it lost: pething by your execution, 
Mr. Churchill; I assure, . Who composed the 
musio, sir? I never before.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Churchill, 


Pamiling, “for compl me beforehand, as I am 
yon will not think af go when I tell you 


e you have heard is of my own com- 


old@gentleman® and his daughtér were more 
aver. They could scarcely believe 

tnderstood him rightly, until he had re- 

he was the author of the masic which had so 

r hted them ; and then they would have bestowed 

something like merited praise on the composition and 

the performance, had he not, with admirable tact 

turned the conversation upon music in general. 

“It has afforded me much pleasure to touch the keys 

of a superior instrument once more,” said Churchill, 

‘and I feel more than recompensed by it for the 

pain it gave me to intrude upon you as unceremo- 

niously as I did.” 

“Don’t mention, it,” interrupted Mr. Stanwood. 

“And while I beg pardon for my audacity,” pur- 

sued the visitor, ‘allow me to express my heartfel: 

acknowledgments for your kindaess,” 

He moved towards the door. 

“ Don’t think of goingsosoon, Mr, Charchill, I pray 

a,” said the old gentleman. 

“J shall think your visit is altogether a selfish one 

if you leave us thus,” added Sophronia, with a smile. 

‘** Will you do us the pleasure to be seated?” 

“On one condition,” replied Churchill. 

“What is that ?” 

“ That you take your sekt at the piano.” 

“ After you?” 

“ Why not?” 

Sophronia blushed, but without saying a word she 

took her seat at the piano. The passage she chose 

wasa beautiful but difficult one from the opera of Norma 

and she exeouted it in a manner that seemed almost 

faultless to a less critical ear than Churchill's. 

“You see,” said she, when she had finished, ‘‘ thet 
T have buta feeble touch. I had flattered myself that 
I could do justice to the passage you have heard, but 
I now see how inferior is my execution. I hope you 
won't laugh at me!” 

“Langh at you!” repeated Churchill, regarding 
Sophronia with a look full of tender reproach. 
“Bat you undervalue your skill, which, believe me, is 
far greater than is ordinarily obtained with all the 
advantages in the world.” 

“T think you would like to be able to execute 
that passage of Mr. Churchill’s own composition, 
Sophronia,” said the old gentleman, who could think 
of nothing else but that. 

“ As he executed it, I should truly!” ; 

“ And it would afford me great pleasure to teach it 
to you,” added Churchill, with a smile. 

"Oh, thank you-—” 

“Take him at his offer, Sophronia!” cried Mr. Stan- 
wood, “for I shall never be. satisfied until you can 
play that piece.” a 

“But the trouble, Mr. Churchill, wonld be too—— 
remonstrated Sophronia. \ 

“Say rather the pleasure,” interrupted the visitor. 

“But you would find me a dull pupil, [ assure you. 

“T hope, then, you would find me a patient pre- 








ful creatures you ever saw.” 


struck off, as if from inspiration, into one of thosede- 





ceptor,” said Churchil) with a smile. 
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Having promised to repeat his visit on the fol- 
lowing day, the young man took his leave. 

I need scarcely state that Mrs. Thompson took the 
liberty of quizzing her guest that night on his return, 
for she was exceedingly anxious to know how he 
encceeded with the aristocratic Stanwoods. 

All she conld learn of bim, however, was that he 
had had the pleasure of touching the piano. . This, 
the landlady thought, was much, little dreaming of 
the sensation Charchill had created. However, as day 
after day the young man repeated his visits to the 
family mansion of the Stanwoods, Mrs. Thompson 
began to suspect that he met with a warm reception. 

In fact, within a week's time, Churchill had grown 
exceedingly in the good graces of Mr. Stanwood 
and his daughter. His subsequent visits. resulted 
most favourably, for each day their respect and admira- 
tion increased, and their attachment to him became 
more fixed, .. They found him more highly gifted and 
accomplished. than even bis first impression would 
have led them to beleve, and they discovered in his 
disposition qualities,of which at first, they had little 

eal . 

\though Churchill. could not but smile at Mr. 
Sta. -n0d’s aristocratic pride, he saw many things in 
him tu admire. The principal of these was his. dis- 
interested, devoted love for his: daughter, the only 
remaining member of his family.. She was the old 
gentleman’s earthly id. in her were centred all his 
hopes and joys. 

To make ber the smiable, accomplished girl she 
was, he had. given time and mongy which otber 
fathers would, have devoted to less elevated objects. 
Besides this admirable trait, Mr. Stanwood pos- 
sessed one. of the noblest qualities of the human 
heart—a firm, religions, ancompromizing spirit of in- 


tegrity. 
Sut the daughter was Churchill’s favourite study. 
With the, instinctive faculty of reading character 
which he possessed, he saw at once that. she was as 
fair at heart.as. in her outward form. 

With a highly cultivated, enthaosiastic mind, she 

& soul composed of gentleness, purity, and 

love—the three great and heavenly qualities which 
adorn the sex. 


L need not speak of the constancy and pleasure | ! 


with which Churehil) paid to this fair being his diurnal 
visits, nor dwell upon the delight his presence and 
attentions afforded Sophronia. 

A strong and mutual attachment soon grew up be- 
tween them. At first the young man confined his 
visits toan bour or so, which he devoted to music 
with Sophronia; but soon, when he learned that she 
was fond of Italian literature; he read Petrarch, Tasso 
and Dante with her, and explained to her their 
beauties. 

Next, leaving the world of music and poety, they 
began to look to themselves alone for enjoyment, and 
to exchange the theughts of others for their own. 
Their conversation was on various subjects. 

Churchill had travelled much, and hia discourse 
proved @ never-failing source of pleasure and in- 
struction to Sophronia. 

Then deserting the parlour and library for the 
more congenial presence of Nature, the two rambled 
together over the fields, where everything, from the 
warm sunshine, which shed its influence overall, to 
the joyous chirping of the smallest bird, inspired them 
with love. 

Mr. Stanwood saw not all this, yet he saw enough 
to alarm him, had he not placed implicit confidence in 
the honour of his guest. He saw the pleasure 
Sophronia: took in his society, yet he dreamed not of 
her danger. ! 

In his joy to behold the happy friendship of the 
two, he thought not. of their love. Yet in the 
course of six weeks, the hearts of Sophronia Stanwood 
— Oharles Churchill had grown, as) it were, .to- 
gether, 

They were the world to each other.. Their love 
was mutual, ardent, holy, sincere. Still no words had 
passed between them on the subject; actions, looks 
and sighs had been their language. And these had 
taught them both that they loved aiid were beloved. 

One evening, however, ina happy moment, Churchill 
opened his heart to Sophronia and told her ali. He 
said he felt that it might be wrong in him—he knew 
it was presumptuous; but that she had.ever been sokind 
to him and. so dear, that he had been unable to tear 
himself away, or to withhold his love. 

This confession, made with such earnestness and 
tenderness of manner, was a source of happiness to 
Sophengie amounting almost to eestasy. 

he had believed and hoped that she was beloved 
before, but now she knew it was so; and to hear such 
words, of affection fall. from Churchill's lips, to her 
was happiness itself, 

In return, when he asked her if she conld love such 
& man as he, she allowed him to fold her to his heart, 
while she murmured that she did. 

From that time Churchill and Sophronia were 





nearer to each other than ever. Yet trials awaited 
them. 

Mr. Stanwood’s eyes were o-ened at last, and he 
saw with alarm how far matters had progressed. 
Churchill had told him frankly more than once that 
he had neither family nor fortune; that until then he 
had been a wanderer—a citizen of the world; and the 
aristocratic old gentleman could not think of giving 
his danghter, his only child and heir, to such a man! 
As a friend Mr, Stanwood respected and admired 
Churchill; but he could never be his son. And he 
told him so; and he said the same to Sophronia. 

Then, when he learned that words of love had 
already passed between them, he reproached Churchill 
bitterly for taking advantage of Sophronia’s artless- 
ness and youth, and of his an old man’s blindness, 
It. was not kind, it was not right in him, he said, to 
enter his house to destroy its peace for ever, by win- 
ning his daughter’s heart; and he requested him never 
to darken the threshold again. 

“Mr, Stanwood,” said Churchill, earnestly, “ I love 
your daughter; I bave taken no mean advantage. 
Now I can give her all my heart, and I can joyfully 
devote myself to make her happy. If this isnot enough 
to satisfy you, sir,” he added, “the day will come 
when you will regret this rash and selfish decision !” 


His words had no effect on the proud old man. |: 


Churchill Jeft, but it wes not before he had seen 
Sophronia and planned a clandestine meeting to 
take place a week from that night. 

He went home, and directed his landlady, Mrs. 
Thompson, to put his wardrobe in order and to keep it 
so during his absence. He was going on a journey, 
ard would probably be gone a week. 

I need not pause to betray the loneliness and misery 
of Sophronia as days passed, and Churchill was her 
companion, her instructor, no more. It was the hope 
of a future and a happy reunion alone that sus- 
tained her. 

Her father talked with her, and laboured to con- 
vince her that the course he had pursued was for her 
good. 

She could not’see it so, for she valued happiness 
more highly than influence or wealth; and she felt 
“he crams could not be hers without the man she 
ov 


“He is noble—he ‘is worthy!” she would reply. 
“You yourself admire his talents and his superior 
accomplishments. What more could you require ?” 

“Family and fortune!” replied the old gentleman, 
with an air of dignified firmness. 

Such are love and pride! 

But the fond father’s dreams of pride and his 
schemes of aggrandizement were destined to be dis- 
turbed. 

One day he received a hasty letter from his lawyer 


‘in London. As he perused its contents his features 


became pale with consternation, and drops of sweat 
started irom his brow, 

Half an hour after, having overcome the agitation 
occasioned by the reception of the news, the old man 
entered his daughter’s apartment. 

“ Sophronia,” said he, in a calm, solemn tone, “I 
have an affair of deep interest to communicate to you. 
Many fathers would such matters concealed from 
their families till the last moment. But I think it is 
better that you should know of it at once, that, should 
calamity come upon us, you may be prepared.” 

Alarmed at her father’s manner rather than his 
words, Sophronia sat down by his side, ready to hear 
the worst. 

““We are threatened,” said he, “ with a terrible mis- 
fortune.” 

“In what?” gasped Sophronia. 

“In the loss of property!” 

Sophronia breathed more easily. 

“T feared,” she said, with a smile, “that it was 
something worse. But how is it?” 

“Let me tell you the story from the beginning,” 
replied Mr. Stanwood, “that you may understand it 
clearly. You have heard me tell how I came into 
the possession of this estate, have you not?” 

“Yes, father. If I remember rightly, it ence be- 
longed to « cousin of your father’s. They two were 
the only living representatives of the Stanwood 
family. Your father’s cousin was the elder of the two, 
and he was very rich; but in making a voyage to 
Europe he was lost at sea,and the property became 
the peneesien of his only relation, your father.” 

“You have a good memory, Sophronia. That is 
the account I have given you of the inheritance. But 
I was wrong.” 

“Wrong? How s0?” 

“My father’s cousin was not lost.” 

“Indeed! What has. become of him then ?” 

“Hoe wascast away, and picked up by a Spanish 
merchant ship. On board was alsoa young lady who 
was saved fromthe wreck Brough his instrumentality. 
It seems that he married this lady ; how or when, 
my lawyer does not state. Soon after, however—in 
England, I think—my father’s cousin died: He had 





a posthumous child. That child and his mother are 
now both dead, buta son of that child is still living— 
and he has returned to lay claim to his grandfather's 
estate.” 

“And you are sure this story is trne, father?” asked 
Sophronia. 

* Mr, Robertson, my Jatwyer, states that the yvonne 
man who fays claim to the property hae capere“be 
which he can prove the identity of hia grandpsrett 
with my father’s cousin; the marriage of his grand- 
mother to him ; and his direct and legitimate descent 
from that couple. Tf so, this property we have en- 
joyed so long, Sophronia, is not’ and never has been 
ours; and will be taken from us.” 

“It will be hard, father,” replied Sophronia, calmly, 
“but it will be just.” 

“True, true! And the will of the Lord be done! 
Yet I cannot realize it, It seems to me that there 
must be an imposition somewhere.” 

“ But if not, father. x 

“ Tf not we ‘shall be beggars!” 

The old man bowed his head and’ uttered a half- 
suppressed groan. Sophronia was thinking of her 
lover, Charles Charchill, and of the vanity of her 
father’s pride and ambition, when he rejected him be- 
cause he was not rich ! 

That.very day Mr. Stanwood set ont to visit hie 
lawyer, to learn farther particulars concerning the 
sudden and dangerous claim to his estate. He re- 
turned home on the following morning, worn ont with 
perplexing cares and sickening anxieties. He learned 
that the rightful heir, as he termed himself, was 
ready to substantiate his claims,“and to prosecute his 
suit immediately, if the property in dispute were not 
peaceably delivered. 

Mr. Stanwood's only hope was that some flaw in 
the prosecution would prove the pretended heir an 
impostor and set the matter at rest for ever. He gave 
directions to his lawyer to spare no expense or trouble 
in diving to the bottom, to the very foundation of the 
claim, and “in submitting every part to the severest 
scrutiny, while the property was to be defended as if 
the rightful inheritance of Mr. Stanwood. 

“ Nothing shall be left ondone that can be done,” 
said the old gentleman to his daughter on his return. 
“ ‘Then, if it be the will of heaven, we will give up 
the estate without a murmur.” 

“ And you will not let the business trouble you 
much, I hope, dear father ?” 

“ How can I help it ? How can I see you become 
@ victim, Sophronia ?” 

“ How a victim ?” 

“A victim of misfortune—of poverty—of scorn, 
perhaps!” groaned the old man. “Oh, heaven! let 
thiscup pass from me! Devotenot my darling child 
to misery and want—but yet, thy will be done !” 

“ Father, it will not be,” said Sophronia, in ac- 
cents of hopeand holy resignation, “If our worldly 
goods be taken from us, we can yet be happy. A 
smaller and humbler dwelling will contain us, dear 
father, and contentment may visit us there. We will 
forget all worldly luxuries, and banish all dreams of 
ambition and pride ; and living together-——” 

* “ Peace, my noble child!” murmured the old man, 

folding his daughter in his arms. ‘You are more 
wise than I; your views more elevated; your reli- 
gion more exalted and refined. But yet—how can I 
contemplate the reality ? how can I see this goodly 
heritage torn from the possession of my family for 
ever?” 

And the old man shed scalding tears upon his 
danghter’s neck ; tears of bitter anguish, of love, of 
fond devotion and of struggling pride. His heroic 
daughter strove to console him, and left him at length 
more calm. 

The following evening was that on which Obugehil! 
promised to meet her. Their interview was to 
take place in the garden; and although she stole 
thither full five minutes before the appointed time, 
she found him already on the spot. 

“Sophronia,” said he, sadly, as he clasped her to 
his bosom, ‘I fear this meeting must be our last for 
many months to come. I cannot think of deceiving 
your father; and if he knew of our interviews he 
would forbid them. In time circumstances may occur 
which will create a change, and bring us together 
with a blessing.” 

“Charles Churchill,” said Sophronia, earnestly, “do 
you truly love me?” 

“You know how I love you, Sophronia!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ You are my first and only love. I never 
let my heart’s affections centre on any woman until | 
saw you; but I am capable of loving, and you have 
taught meso. Sophronia, I am all your own!” 

“Then if I were poor——” 

“For my sake, I wish you were! Then your father 
might not disdain my poverty, and I might hope soon 
to call you mine.” 

As Churchill spoke, his words seemed 80 earnest, 
and his manner so kind and sincere, that Sophronia 
sobbed with an excess of tenderness and joy. Then 
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she opened her heart to her lover, +i: ‘oid him of 
the dark storm which threatened ker iather’s house. 
He listened calmly, and the intelligence seemed with- 
out effect, save that his sympathy was awakened for 
Mr. Stanwood and his daughter. Sophronia had ex- 
pected he would triumpl over her father’s fallen 
pride, but not a word escaped him save of regret and 
com jon. 

“ Why not see father once more?” asked Sophronia 
at the close of theinterview. “ Under the present cir- 
cumstances I amsure he would be brought readily to 
receive youas he was wont to do.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Churchill, “ but I am not 
one to take advantage of such misfortunes as his. I 
shall not seekan interview with him until the dis- 
pute about the property is ended. Then, if you are 
so unfortunate as to lose it, I shall not hesitate toask 
of him the hand of his daughter; but if the pretended 
heir failsto establish his claims, and your father’s 
pride remains the same, he will be still at liberty to 
accept or refuse me as before.” 

‘Then it will be long before I see you again !” said 
Sophronia, sadly. ‘ I have suffered much from your 
absence the past week—but oh, that were nothing to 
months—perhaps years—of separation!” - 

“ Keep up good courage, dear girl,” replied 
Churchill, in accents of kindness and hope, “ and be- 
lieve me, in the end all will be well.” 

I need not describe their parting. One would have 
thought Churchill could never tear hi away— 
that Sophronia would never let him go. But at length 
the last fond and piisionate embrace was taken ; and 
when morning came, Sophronia was sighing in her 
lonely chamber, and her exiled lover was far away. 

A year passed away. 1 have not space to detail the 
joys and sorrows, hopes and disappointments, that oc- 
curred to the characters in our history during these 
Jong, weary months; nor would the reader be inter- 
ested in the wanderings of Charles Churchill, the anx- 
ieties of Sophronia and her father, and the delays and 
perplexities attendant on the case at law of “Stanwood 
v. Stanwood.” 

It was evening. Sophronia was alone, for her 
father was absent at the courts. The claims of the 
pretended heir had long been under consideration ; the 
trial bad lasted many days, and was drawing to its 
close. Sophronia sat alone in her chamber, expecting 
every moment intelligence of the verdict. 

A carriage drew up at the door. She heard her 
father’s voice and flew to meet him. He was very 
pale, and tottered so that she was compelled to support 
him on the threshold. 

“ Dear father,” said she, kindly, ‘I am glad you 
have come home——” 

“Home! home!” echoed the old man, hoarsely— 
“ why, I have no home!” 

“ No home!” 

“No, Sophronia; henceforth we are homeless. 
These lands are another’s; this house is no longer 
our own'; everything has been taken from us!” 

“But we are leit eurselves,” replied Sophronia; 
“nobody can take me from you, father. We can yet 
be happy !” 

The old man groaned, and fell powerlesseupon a 
sofa. His pride was crushed; his hopes, his dreams 
of ambition had all vanished. .He saw the darling 
child, for whom he had toiled and laid up earthly 
treasures, made penniless and homeless. Had he been 
alone on earth, the shock would have been less severe, 
but the thought that she must suffer with him was 
his torment. Not eventhe gentle, patient being heso 
dearly loved could soothe with her presence and her 
words of consolation his torn and bleeding heart. 

“ Need we fear the harshness and selfishness of the 

gone of the estate?” asked Sophronia. “Is he 

ch a man?” 
“ Alas, my child! I know not!” sighed the old man. 
“I donot know him. He has ever avoided me, as if 
he felt ashamed to look me in the face. I have never 
spoken to him; I have scarcely seen him. .1 shvould 
hope never to meet him again—yet he will soon be 
here to take possession!” 

And the old man gsoaned in the excessof agony he 
endured. His was naturally a strong mind—a great 
mind; but strong minds, when crushed, are more 
feeble than others, and great minds are capable of 
great suffering. 

Sophronia, wholly forgetful of herself, watched by 
his pillow that night. 

It was then that she longed to see Charles Churchill 
once more—to pour her sorrows into his bosom. 
Absence had increased her love for him; although 
he had not visited her ia a year, her confidence re- 
mained the same. 

She felt that he had not forgotten her ; that the 
calamity which had come upon her would prove the 
truth of his friendship, the noble and disinterested 
character of his love. 

On the following day, as Sophronia and her father 
were seated together under the porch, conversing 
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fortunes, andof the past and future, they saw a car- 
riage turn from the-main roadinto the avenue which 
led to the family mansion. 

Sophronia, thinking the house was about to be 
visited by the lawyers of the new owner, watched the 
carriage with indifference until, as it paused, Charles 
Churchill leaped to the ground! 

The heart of the maiden trembled wildly as her 
lover flew to meet her. He was the same in outward 
appearance; the look of love and joy with which he 
greeted her was the same. And, ob, she knew his 
heart could not be changed. 

The surprise of the old man was surpassed only by 
the joy of his daughter. Little did he dream that he 
whom he rejected in his days of affluence would come 
to him in the season of adversity. He would have 
spoken, to thank him, and to beg his pardon for 
mine banished him before, but Churchill cut him 
short, 

“TI need no explanation,” said he. “I know all. 
You are not so far above me in worldly prosperity 
as of yore, and I have ventured to hope that you 
would not reject me again, You eee,” he added, as 
he pressed Sophronia's hand, and looked tenderly into 
her eyes, “my love for your daughter is unchange- 
able, sincere: and I am come, a second time, to ask 
of you your daughter's hand. She promised it to 
me long ago; now I have some hope that you will 
grant the boon.” ; 

“I respect you highly—I deem you noble and 
worthy, Mr. Churchill,” said the old man, with much 
feeling—“ but how, now that I have lost all, can I 
give my darling daughter also?” 

“T will not take her from you,” replied the young 
man. “ We willall live together. I have a home 
prepared for you——” 

“Noble, generous youth!” exclaimed the old man, 
“how I have wronged you!” 

“ Dear Churchill!” murmured Sophronia, ‘‘ you are 
still the same !” 

“ And shall be ever, I trust,” said the young man, 
smiling on her tenderly, 

“Mr, Churchill,” gaid the old gentleman, “ I feel 
now that I shall be proud to call you my son. Take 
my daughter; she is yours. I know you will be 
happy; and may heaven be with you!” 


and his daughter, and pressed them, murmuring—" M 
bride—my father! may you find me worthy the holy 
trust!” 
“ And now,” said the old man, at length, “let us go 
into the house.” ' 
“You need never leave it,” replied Churchill. 
Mr. Stanwood and his daughter regarded him with 
surprise. 

“ But the home you have provided?” said Soph- 
ronia. 
“ This is it!” 
“Impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Stanwood. 
cannot have purchased——” 
““No—I have made no purchase,” interrupted the 
young man; ‘but this estate is mine! Do you not 
recognizeme? Iam Charles Stanwood, the rightful 
heir of this property !” 
And the young man folded his arms, smiling at the 
surprise of Sophronia and her father. They could not 
believe their senses; they could not realize that 
he who was once rejected because of his “poverty 
was now the possessor of the wealth which had been 
their own. 

“ Allow me to explain,” said Charles, as they stood 
regarding him in mute astonishment. ‘“ When I came 
hither to search out the estate of which I knew my- 
self to be the lawful heir, I resolved, before I sought 
to establish my claims, to make your acquaintance and 
learn who you were. ‘his I did under the assumed 
name of Churchill, , I saw your daughter, Mr. Stan- 
wood, and loved her from the first. I wished to win 
her affections for myself alone, and still. concealed 
from her and you my real designs. Then, had you 
given her to me, I should have revealed to you my 
claims upon the property, but should never have sought 
to dispossess you. As it was, I resolved to make the 
estate my own, only to restore it to you and to your 
noble-hearted child. My father—my bride—forgive 
me this deception, andimake me happy by forgetting 
the past, and by still continuing to make this house 
your home as it has ever been.” 

The young man ended, and once more took the 
hands of the others in his own. They had heard 
him with strange emotion, and now the old man shed 
tears of gratitude upon his outstretched hands, and 
Sophronia, transported with love and joy, wildly 
laughed and wept. 

Need I add that Mr, Stanwood and his daughter 
gladly accepted the offer of the noble youth, and 
that henceforth the old man’s days were passed 
happily with his happy daughter and her happy hus- 
band in their very happy home ? 

Or need I remind the reader that while it has 
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‘he young man took the hands of both the old man | P0 


amusement for a leisure hour, FE have still had , 
deeper object in view—that of teaching him the 
eomparative worthlessness: of riches; and the vanity 
of family pride ? 
Oh, would that every humble, wortby individual 
could, from this hour say, as did the good Mrs. 
Thompson, Churchill's old landlady, after the events 
I have related : 
“ We have no more aristocratic neighbours!” 

P. ¢. 





HOLIDAYS OF THE BRAIN. 


Tue masses, who depend mainly upon their phy- 
sical! exertions for a livelihood, are apt to fancy that 
mind-work is light labour. This is a great mistake. 
No species of toil more rapidly exhausts the bodily 
energies than intense, incessant thought. Happiest, 
healthiest, most likely to live long and enjoy life, are 
they who judiciously blend intellectual with mechani- 


cal exercise. With that delicate and wender-working 


muscle, the brain, all the elements of the body— 
“marrow, bones and all”—directly sympathize. 
Twenty-four hours of hard thinking prostrates the 
system more completely than a day’e mowing, or 
digging, or ploughing. We know that tha brain 
works, In surgical cases where it has been found 
necessary to ex @ portion of the ofgan, it has 
been seen to thi: The manufacture of ideas under 
the influence of that invisible and mortal element of 
which the brain’ is the instrument has been seen 
going on, and we are told that the rbations of 
the thought-machine, under a full head of mental 
steam, are rapid, continuous, and sometimes violent. 
One scientific observer says that the surface of the 
brain undulates in such cases ‘like the surface of the 
sea—that visible waves of thought pass over. the 
cerebrum,” 

Tho master organ, therefore, is as well entitled to 
its holidays as the vassal arm which it governs and 
directs, and needs them quite as much—perhaps tiore 
Delicious are its seasons of perfect rest, when the 
cares aiid troubles of business are cast aside, and 
nothing is permitted to intermeddle with its dreamy 
trance. Sabbaths are the God-ordained holidays of 
the brain. He who gave to intellect its ive 
wer knew that it mast bivouac on the march. 
“ Six days shalt thou labour,” but on the seventh “ do 
no manner of work,” applies to mind as well as 
muscle, and whoever disobeys the kindly mandate 
trifles with his ‘health, mental and bodily, and is 
guilty of the blindest folly as well as the basest in- 


gratitude. 
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How THE JAPANESE TRAIN CucumBERS.—The 

manner of cultivating the cucumber was to me some- 

what novel,and it appeared in some respects supe- 

rior to.our mode, Tastead of sowing the seed in 
hills, it is sown in. double rows, as peas are fre- 
quently done, only at @ greater distance apart, both 

between the rows and the plants, say three feet be- 
tween the first. Their vines are supported by placing 
brushweod along each row, forming an arch, over 

which they may grow. The advantage this method 
presents is, thatthe fruit is always cleanand straight, 
of a uniform colour on all sides, and can be gathered 
without the danger of injury to the vines by trampling 
on then. 

AMSTERDAM.—The Amsterdam canal works, en- 
gaged in the important project of cutting a canal 
through the narrowest part of North Holland, so as to 
establish a shorter and more direct communication 
between Amsterdam and the North Sea, were com- 
menced and continued throughout the past year, 
several hundred navvies and other workmen being still 
constantly employed in digging out the bed of the 
caval. Its completion is looked forward to with the 
greatest anxiety, and considerable enterprizes, such as 
the enlargement of the city on the river side, the con- 
structing of large steamers, and the building of a grand 
central railway station, in order to connect the lines 
already opened and those intended to be carried out, 
are contemplated: in the full anticipation of a very 
great increase of business. The Dutch Governmen: 
railwaysere making great strides; about one-third 0! 
the entire length of the lines projected have already 
been completed and opened. 

A Ticress or Many Wounps.—The following, 
which has come to my notice, appears so extraordinary 
that you may think it worth noting in your paper. A 
native policeman two days ago shot s tigress. Ov 
taking the skin off and cutting the body up, no less 
than eight bullets were taken out of different parts o! 
her body. This includes the one (and only one) 
bullet which the constable fired and killed the tigress 
with. Thus it appears that she must have carried 
these seven bullets for some timé without feeling any 
apparent inconvenience, so much so that she ws 
strong enough to supply her larder with fresh meat 
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two-ounce ball, aud I know the individual who fired 
this shot at her. The bullets are equal in weight to 
fourteen rupees four annas in silver. As Iam in the 
jungle I have no more accurate means of ascertaining 
their weight. Theskin of the tigress; which I have 
seep, bears on it a number of old wounds, and the 
eight ballets I have now in my possession; to take 
one or two old bullets from the body of a tigress is by 
no means an unfrequent occurrence in this country, but 
eight beats everything I ever heard of. The tigress was 
a manester, and, from the number of times she had 
been fired at and wounded and yet not killed, was 
supposed by the natives to beara charmed life.—H. F. 
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CHAPTER LXL 


.n peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed, 
ln war he mounts the warrior's steed ; 


ln hamlets ph upon ‘a giecn. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And man below, and saints above— 
For love is heaven, aud heaven is love. 
Waller Scott, 

Art the termination of the opera, amid the crowd of 
noblemen and dilettanti who surrounded her in the 
green-room, she recoguized Sir Walter Trevanian, 
and a deep blush suffused her cheek. She felt angry 
with herself—for she had no reason to blush at meet- 
ing him; she knew that he was in the same regiment 
as our hero, and judged from his presence that 
Clement had returned to England. 

“Perhaps he has seen me!” she thought; and the 
suspicion wrung her heart with a pang—for she ima- 
gined he had renounced her. 

Little did she dream how earnestly at that very 
moment Clement was entreating a young nobleman 
with whom he was slightly acquainted to introduce 
him behind the scenes of the theatre. 

Advancing with an air of respect far different from 
his former insolent, presuming manner—for the prima 
donna of the Opera was a, personage in his estimation 
—Sir Walter reminded Fanny of their previdus meet- 
ing at the Chateau Vert. 

“T recollegt it perfectly!” was the calm reply. 

“May I then venture to hope that my present pre- 
sumption has not offended Mademoiselle Louise ?” 

“Certainly not your present presumption !” observed 
our heroine, with maidenly reserve; “ but your first! 
Blame yourself,” she added, “if your conduct during 
the short time you were quartered at the chateau left 
a regret that we had ever met!” 

She cartseyed slightly, and, taking the arm of 
Madame Garrachi, addressed a few words to her in 
Italian. 

Several present admired the quiet grace with which 
the claims to acquaintance of Sir Walter Trevanian— 
who was generally considered as a very pressing man 
—were repulsed by the fair débutante. 

“By heavens!” whispered Lord Crotchet to a bro- 
ther peer, ‘ but she would grace a coronet !” 

“You had better offer her one!” said his friend. 

His musical lordship shrugged his shoulders—for 
muchas he admired the lady, he was not prepared to 
carry his enthusiasm to that extent. 

Stung by the half-suppressed smiles of the circle 
which had gathered round the new idol of the public, 
the baronet left the green-room, muttering something 
which sounded like an oath between his teeth. In his 
unmanly resentment, he determined on being re- 
venged. The resolution was no sooner made than 
fortune furnished him, as he considered, with the means. 

In passing through the stagedoor-keeper’s lodge, 
on his way to his carriage, he heard a female, whose 
dress bespoke extreme poverty, imploring the Cer- 
berus to admit her to the presence of the new prima 
donna—adding tuat she was a near friend. Evidently 
the man either disbelieved her or did not choose to 
risk a reprimand by admitting her. 

“Can't be done!” he said; “not if you were her 
mother !” 

“Tam her mother!” replied the woman, in a tone of 
great excitement. “She was stolen from me when a 
child, and I come to claim her!” 

“Better go to a magistrate!” observed the door- 
keeper, with a sneer. 

Here was a triumph—a revenge: to lead the mean, 
shabbily attired—nay, almost mendicant-like lookiug 
person to the green-room, and present her, in the 
presence of the brilliant circle which surrounded her, 
to Fanny. 

“Are you,” he demanded, “ really the mother of 
Mademoiselle Louise ?” 

At the sound of his voice the suppliant hastily lct 


“Tam, sir! ‘Ter name is not Louise, but Fanny!” 

“Follow me!” he said; “I will conduct you to 
her! As for you, my man,” he added, addressing 
the door-keeper, “T take the responsibility upon my- 
self !” 

As Sir Walter was known to be on excellent terms 
with the director, the man gave way, with an expres- 
sive shrug of his shoulders, as much as to say, that io 
all probability the new star would feel but little grati- 
tude for his pains. 

Fanny had just made her adieux to a crowd of ad- 
mirers, and leaning on the arm of Madame Garrachi, 
was about to leave the green-room, when Sir Walter 
Trevanian reappeared, followed by the woman he had 
encountered at tle porter’s lodge. At the sight of the 
female,,who instantly raised her veil and fixed her 
dark eyes upon her with an expression of mingled 
anxiety, love, hope, and expectation, the countenance 
of the singer became troubled. Once or twice she 
pressed her hand across her brow, as if endeavouring 
to recall some long-forgotten image. 

“Who is this person ?” she demanded. 

“Permit me to present,” said the baronet, with a 
sneer, “this very respectable person! She is——” 

“My mother!” shrieked our heroine, with a sudden 
burst of recollection my.own dear, lost, kind mother! 
My heart has not deceived’me! One word! Speak, 
in oa me that its murmers have whispered 
tru ” 

“Fanny !” said the woman. 

With a cry of joy like that which the young bird 
might give which had found its parent nest, tls de- 
lighted girl sprang into her arms, kissed and caressed 
her with the most endearing fondness, weeping and 
smiling by turns. 

But one being present did not feel touched by this 
display of filial love—we need not say that one was 
Sir Walter Trevanian. 

“You are not ashamed to own me, then?” sobbed 
the reader’s old acquaintance, Martha. 

“ Ashamed !” repeated Fanny, in a tone of innocent 
surprise. ‘Ashamed because you are poor? That 
will but render you more dear to me—reconcile me to 
the career I liave so unwillingly embraced—for I have 
now a mother to labour for!” Turning to the baronet, 
she added: ‘Deeply as you offended me, I forgive 
you! The happiness you have procured me, in re- 
storing me to a parent’s love, has cancelled even the 
memory of your fault !” 

She extended her hand as she concluded ; but before 
Sir Walter, who bowed to hide his confusion and em- 
barrassment, could take it, Miss Mendez drew it hastily 
away. 

* His touch is pollution!” she said. 
‘Is the woman mad or drunk?” observed the dis- 
appointed ruffian. 

“Protect us, gentlemen!” exclaimed our heroine, 
clinging closely to her mother. 

“That is my duty !” was uttered in the well-known 
voice of Clement Foster, who had just arrived with 
his friend in the green-room. ‘‘ Who has dared to 
insult you? But I need not ask the question when I 
behold the same unmanly ruffian who forgot alike the 
name of officer and gentleman at the Chateau Vert! 
But this is no place for explanation! I guessed what 
had taken place, madame,” he added, turning to Miss 
Mendez, “when I recognized your carriage and 
servants at the stage-door of the theatre !” 

“Carriage! Servants!” repeated several of those 
present. 

“I recollect her now !” observed the baronet, with 
a triumphant smile ; “ the woman, despite her nms- 
querade, is richenough! The virtuous Miss Mendez 
is, it seems, the mother of our new prima donna !” 

“Unmanly sneer!” said Captain Foster ; “ but it 
is worthy of you!” 

* You are right!” observed Martha, calmly. 
“Fanny you have heard what this man says—that 
you arethe cliild of one who never was a wile !” 

“T shall not love my. mother less,” replied our 

heroine. 
. “Those words haye repaid me!” exclaimed the 
happy woman. “Look up, my child—look proudly 
in his face, and tell him that your birth is as un- 
sullied ashis own—nay, more so—for his father was 
a felon, whom, were he living, one word of mine 
could send to the scaffold! Sir Walter Tr-vanian,” 
she added, “ it is the grand-daughter of Peter Quin 
who tells yon so!” 

At the name of “ Peter Quin,” the baronet started 
and left the green-room—for the name of the old usurer 
was not unknown to him. Since Sir Richard’s death 
he had examined lis private papers, and learned the 
dangerous confidence which had existed between 
them. 

As a matter of course, the recognition which had 
just taken place ended Madame Garrachi's authority 
over her pupil. One week previous and the ex-prima 
donna would have bitterly regretted the discovery—it 
was now a matter of comparative indifference to her. 
Her reyenge was accomplished. She had done with 





fall the old rusty, faded black veil which she wore. 





the world, and it enabled her to carry into execution 
her long-meditated project of retiring to a conven’ 

“TI shall see you once more,” she said, kissing 
Fanny affectionately on the forehead, “to take my 
last farewell! My only anxiety is removed! I jeave 
you to the affection of a parent who will know how 
to prize the treasure she has recovered —to a lover,” 
she added, in a whisper which brought the war: 
blood te the cheeks of the fair girl, “who appears 
worthy of you!” 

Lowering her veil, she retired from the green- 
room. 

The director of the theatre was the only person 
likely to suffer by the withdrawal of Fauny ggom 
the atage. Yet even he found consolation—for he had 
that very day received an offer from a rising singer, 
whose reputation was just extending beyond her 
native Italy—Madame Catalini—who afterwards be- 
came so popular in England. 

Our heroine returned with Martha and Captain 
Foster to the house of the former in Harley Street, 
where, for the first time since her childhood, she 
slept—we hud better have said rested—beneath the 
same roof with her adopted parent; in fact, not an 
inmate of the house—unless we except the domestics 
—closed@n eye that night. Their feelings had been 
too much agitated to sleep. Miss Mendez offered 
grateful thanks to heaven that it had heard her prayer 
at last, and restored to her the object of her affections. 
Miss Wyndbam was torn by jealousy andenvy. The 
fortune she had intrigued for seemed farther from 
her grasp than before—for the ordeal which she 
vainly trusted would sink her in the affections of the 
wealthy grand-daughter of Peter Quin, had confirmed 
her place in them for ever. : 

It was nearly daybreak when Clement quitted 
Harley Street. He had been too much excited to 
sleep. Loverlike, he d the remaining hours of 
the night in plans and dreams for the future. He 
felt anxious for his father's introduction to Fanny. 
Her sweetuess, her virtue and beauty, he felt assured, 
would vanish any repugnance the old gentleman 
might entertain on the score of her birth, respecting 
which there still appeared some painful mystery. 

Poor Clem! He judged with the sanguine hope, 
the blind confidence of a lover. His father was a 
man of the world, and if not the slave, was at least 
influenced by its prejudices. 

Fanny had not been many hours under the roof of 
her adopted parent before her candid, truth-loviug na- ~ 
ture revealed itself by confiding to Miss Mendez her 
only secret—the love she felt for Clement Foster. The 
avowal was accompanied by a confession of her fears 
lest her appearance on the stage should have shaken 
the affection and confidence of the young soldier. 

Agonizing as was the doubt, she would not have re- 
called the step, even had it been in her power to have 
done so. She had paid her debt of gratitude to Ma- 
dame Garrachi, and found consolation in the recollec- 
tion. 

Martha listened to her with a mingled feeling of 
admiration and self-reproach. At the risk of her 
future happiness, the object of hercare had nobly per- 
formed her duty—whilst she, on the contrary, had 
neglected hers; for, with the clue in her possessiou 
it had long been in her power to discover the real 
parents of our heroine—to restore her, probably, to a 
home of love and happiness—to dry the tears of those 
who mourned her. 

The conviction that she had been selfish in her 
affection, whilst Fanny, on the contrary, had been 
noble and self-denying in hers, was a painful one. In 
vain she attempted to reconcile her conduct to her con- 
science by reflecting on the vast fortune which she iu- 
tended to leave her. 

The experience of her own sad life whispered that 
wealth was bat a poor substitute for those natural and 
endearing ties which make the heart so rich—a 
mother’s smile—a father’s tender care—a sister’s or a 
brother’s love: all of which, for aught she knew, her 
culpable silence had deprived her of. 

“ He loves you devotedly, tenderly !” she exclaimed, 
as she enfolded the blushing girl in her arms. “ 1 have 
known Clement from his boyhood. ‘His is not the ua- 
ture to love lightly or to change—even,” she added, 
mentally, “if his father should oppose his choice! 
There might be a struggle—but the heagt would prove 
victorious !” 

Fanny raised her soft blue eyes, and fixed them 
long and earnestly upon the speaker. If love in its 
impetuosity sometimes blinds, in its purity it 
strengthens the judgment of youth. She saw that 
Martha had not given utterance to all her thoughts. 

“Tam sure he will act rightly!” she said, with, a 
half-suppressed sigh; “and even when it is most 
painful to our self-love, the path of duty is the wisest 
as well as best !” ; 

Miss Mendez coloured deeply—she felt the unin- 
tentianal reproof. 

“You are right!” she observed; “a duty nez- 
lected haunts us like a shadow, mingling even in our 
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dreams ; and the voice of reproof grows louder with 
years! You have given mea subject for reflection, 


Oh, no!” interrupted the grateful girl; | G 
“ you can have no such reproach to make to yourself 
—you are all tenderness and goodness !” 


plied Martha, more collectedly : “ its greatest weak- 
nesses oft-times arise from the depth of its affections ! 
But we will speak of this another time; heaven is 
more merciful to us than we are to ourselves, and 
leaves the gates of.atonementeopen long after passion | sl 
and selfishness would have closed them !"’ 

With this observation the conversation was per- 
mitted to drop; but it had made a powerful impression 
on the naturally rightly judging mind of the speaker. 
The seed was sown, and only required time to ripen | h 
and bring forth fruit. 

Atavery early hour Madame Garrachi called, to an- 
nounce her intended departure for France, and to take 
her leave of her former pupil. They had not lived so 
many years isolated from the world, continually in 
each other's society, without contracting a mutual 
feeling of affection. It was painful to part, but the 
resolution of the once brilliant artiste was taken. h 

“Impossible!” she said, in reply to y's en- 
treaties that she would make England her home. “ The 
only tie which could have beund me to the world is 
broken. The duty of watching over your future happi- 
ness has devolved on those whe possess a natural 
claim on your affection—mine has been the claim of 
circumstance—— 

“ And gratitude!” interrupted our heroine. 

“It ismy consolation to feel so, Fanny !” continued 
her visitor; “had I cultivated your understanding 
only—had my instructions left you a cold, brilliant, 
heartless being, fitted merely to shine in the world— 
it would bea bitter reproach to me in the retirement to 
which I hasten; but your heart, your affections, 
naturally warm and impetuous, have been schooled, 
as well as the intellect which heaven has given you! 
My fate bas been both a lesson and a warning! The 
man to whom you confide. the destiny of your life 
will never win you by calculation !” 

“It is painful—very painful—to part with those we 
love!” sobbed the agitated girl ; ‘then it is we feel 
how many opportunities of showing onr affection have 
been neglected—remember the unkind words which 
have pained, or thoughts which have wronged them !” 

“Parewell, Fanny!” said Madame Garrachi; 
“child of my adoption! Second:only in my heart to | t 
the memory of my poor murdered boy! You will 
not forget your old playfellow or his’ unhappy 
mother! You will sometimes visit his grave, and see i 
that no rude hand uproots the flowers we planted 
there! It is the last request I shall ever make you !” 

“Oh, not the last!” exclaimed Fanny, throwing her 
arms around her; “ you are dear--very dear—to me! 
Instructress—friend—can no prayers, no entreaties, 
shake this sad resolution? Remain with us—my 
mother, who is all tenderness and indulgence, will, I 
am sure, consent! If her friendship and my affection 
cannot efface the past from your memory, they may 

at least render the future happy!” 

“No!” replied the ex-prima donna, after a mental 
struggle which proved how much the effort cost her; 
“‘my home henceforth is the cloister! I know all 
that you would urge!” she added; “its loneliness—its 
calm, foreshadowing the peacefulness of the grave: to 
me these are its temptations! After a life stormy and 
agitated as mine has been, I require repose! Respect 
my religious convictions, Fanny, even as I respected 
yours!” 

Although a fervent Catholic, Madame Garrachi had 
scrupulously forborne to interfere with the faith of her 
pupil. 

‘Lo such an appeal Fanny could only reply by her 
tears. 

“You will keep these, for my sake!” resumed the 
speaker, at the same time placing the écrin which 

contained her jewels upon the table. ‘ Do not hesi- 
tate!” she added, seeing that our heroine was startled 
at the value of the gift. ‘I have no farther use for 
them! Diamonds are for the living, not the dead: 
and to the world I have long been as.dead! I wrong 
no one by bestowing them upon you—for the Revo- 
lution left me without a relative on earth; and now 
nothing remains but that last word—‘ Farewell!’ ” 

“Not yet!—oh, not yet!” 

“It must be spoken, Fanny! and for your sake, as 
well as my own, spoken at once! I have no right to 
wrivg your heart! I shall pray for your happiness, 
although I may not witness it! The best wish that 
I can breathe for you is that your fate may not resemble 
mine !” 

Silently she pressed her former pupil in one long, 
sad embrace, and left the room. It was evident she 
feared to trust her resolution in presence of the tears 
and entreaties of our heroine, the pang of separating 
from whom was her last great trial. 

When Miss Mendez entered the library, she dis- 





covered her adopted child plunged in the deepest 
sorrow; still it was not withouta certain degree of 
” satisfaction she heard what had taken place. Madame 


the fair girl, and with the exception of Clement 
Foster’s share in it, it was her wish to engross it 


“ He who framed the heart alone can judge it !” re- | all. 


thing ungenerous in the feeling; and if so, they are 
right in their judgment ; but few natures are perfect. 
The defect in Martha’s was a morbid fear lest Fanny 


magnificence of the singer's parting gift, as if it were 
robbing her of her right for anyone to bestow 
diamonds on Fanny. 


himself at liberty to pay a visit to Harley Street. 
There was something, Miss Mendez: fancied, more 
than usually grave in his manner—at least it was 
different from the joyousness of the preceding even- 
ing; and, for the first time in her life, she felt. doubt- 
ful of her favourite, 


such a prize?” 


weighed the consequences—and the result was, that 
he felt it would be better for Fanny’s happiness, as 
well as his own, that he should retire from the army. 
Her doubtful birth. the connection of her supposed 
° mother with the murderer, [ eter Quin, and opposition 
of his father, which he foresaw, decided him. 


three appeared labouring under some restraint. 
Martha. ever been in love, she would at once have 
divined the cause; but it never entered into her ima- 
gination that her presence, as the French say, was 
de trop. The lover, unable longer to endure the 
painfui feeling, with his usual straightforwardness, 
whispered in her ear, “ that he wished to be left alone 
with Fanny.” 


broth for dinner the other day was asked by one of 
her boarders if she couldn’t coax that chicken to wade 


moment when everybody thought all the banks were 
going to the dogs together, Jones rushed into the 
bank of which he was a stock-holder, and thrusting 
the certificate into the face*of the transfer clerk, he 
said, in great baste: 


Mr. Jones ?” 
“T don’t care which half,” replied Jones, puzzled 
at the inquiry. ; 


transfer without a legal decision. 
to transfer your other half to Mr. Smith, we can't do 
it here.” 


allin ® muddle, but this was too deep for him. He 
took his certificate from the hand of the smiling 
clerk, and on looking at it, lo! it was his marriage 
certificate ! 
put away among his private papers, it was thie first 
thing that Mr. Jones laid hands on when he went to 
his secretary for his bank-stock script. 
home, kissed his wife, glad to find she hadn’t been 
transferred to Mr. Smith, and took the right papers 
this time in time to get it all straight. 


arrachi was in some degree a rival in the heart of 


Perhaps our readers will consider there was some- 


nould cease to love her, She almost regretted the 


It was not till a later hour of the day that our 


ero, after discharging his regimental duties, found 


“ Was it possible,” she mentally asked herself, “ that 
ecould hesitate, when a word might secure him 


Clement had not hesitated, but he had deliberately 


For some time the conversation was dull. All 
Had 


(To be continued.) 





FACETI Z&. 





A LANDLADY, who had some very weak chicken 


hrough that soup once more! 
WHICH HALF. 
Here is a story of the times, a bank and panic 


ncident that must not be lost: 
In the midst of the great excitement, and at the 


“ Here, please transfer half that to Jones P. Smith.” 
The clerk looked at it, and asked, “Which half, 


“ You bad better go to the courts ; I can’t make the 
If you really wish 


Jones was confounded. He knew the banks were 


Being a printed form on fine paper, and 


He went 


A MILLER, in giving a testimonial to the proprieter 
of a powder for destroying vermin, astounds us with 
the assertion, “ A fortnight since I was full of rata, 
and now I don’t think I have one.” 

An Irishman, giving his testimony in one of our 
courts, a few days since, in a riot case, said, “ Be 
jabers, the first man I saw coming at me, when I got 
up, was two brick-bats.” 

“ Ocn, sure, this must be the Dead Letther Office,” 
said an Irishman, addressing one of the posts recently 
erected for the reception of letters, “for divil a livin’ 
sowl is there in it to tell me the posthage of a 
letther.” 

Teeta Drawrne Exrraorpivary.—The follow- 
ing appears as an advertisement in a New York paper 
of the 30th June:—* Surprising to somebody. On 
Monday last we extracted twenty-three teeth for a 
lady, with the laughiig gas; and after writing her 
name on our scroll, she added, ‘No pain.’ Another 


name, ‘Perfectly satisfactory—no pain.” A gentle. 
man, seventy years of age, for whom we extracte; 
nine teeth, added to his name, ‘ Never felt the leas; 
pain.’ Another gentleman on waking said he dreame, 
of riding in the Central Park, and added to his name 
‘Ihave a mind to have all my teeth ont.’ A sitt). 
boy, just old enough to write, added, ‘I felt jolly. 
Some of our patients come three or four hundred miles, 
and no one yet has expressed disappointment. Coltoy 
Dental Association.” 

ECONOMY. 


“ What are ye after, Barney?” 
“Writing a letter, sure.” 
“ And where would you be after sending it to ?” 
“It’s not my intention to send it at all. Isn'ta copper 
as good in my pocket as in the post-office ?” 
“ Ay, faith, and ye always was the boy that knew 
how to save pennies. But where is this letter go- 
‘ing ?” 
“To Mr. O’Tool, Kilkenny. Well, do you see, I'm 
going to Kilkenny myself, to see’ Mr. O’Tool, and | 
thought I'd write this letter and take it along, as | 
shall save the postage; and you know it takes a power 
. contrivance to get along now-a-days, the times is go 
ard.” 
A BACHELOR, seeing the words “ Families Supplied ” 
over the door of a. shop, stepped in and said he would 
take a wife and two children, 
Tue learnéd men now at Windsor have discovered 
that the Round Tower was built to accommodate a 
large round table. Quite new idea in the way of 
building, this—to build according to the requirements 
of your furniture! 
Ir Dorsw’r surr His “ Paverre.”—A hard-up 
rtrait-painter complains that there is no chance for 
is craft now that the sun is made to take like- 
nesses. He says, however much others may praise 
the invention of sun-pictures, he considers it as 
decidedly hostile to the painter’s calling. It is, in fact, 
he declares, the foe-to-graphic art!” 
Sir Josepx JeKyYu left his fortune to pay the 
National Debt. When Lord Mansfield heard of this, 
he said: “Sir Joseph wasa very good man and a 
good lawyer, but his bequest was a very foolish one; 
he might as well have tried to stop the middle arch of 
Blackfriars Bridge with his full-bottomed wig!” 
Suvpgon, the actor, would never take medicine ; and 
his medical man was often obliged to resort to some 
stratagem to impose a dose upon him. There is a 
play in which the hero is senten prison, tc 
drink a cupof poison. Simpson playing this 
character one night, and had given directions to have 
the cup filled with port-wine; but what was his horror 
when he came to drink it, to find it contained a dose 
ef senna! He could not throw it away, as he had to 
hold the goblet upside down, to show his persecutors 
he had drained every drop of it. Simpson drank the 
medicine with the slowness of a poisoned martyr; 
but he never forgave his medical man, as was proved 
at his death, for he died without paying his bill. 
Cooxe AND Kemeie’s Biunper.—Cooke, safter 
rehearsing the ‘‘ Gamester” with Mr. Cooper, said 
to Mr. Dunlap, his manager, and afterwards biogra- 
pher :—‘Tiltell yon what—Tom and I were not 
very clear at rehearsal this morning. I hope we shall 
not do to-night as Kemble and I did in this same 
lay. We played a scene in the third act in the second. 
Y was frightened ont of my wits. ‘ We're wrong,’ 
said I. ‘Goon,’ said he; and we went through it. 
When we came off, I exclaimed, ‘ Do you know what 
we have done? We have played a scene of the 
third act.’ ‘ I knowit,’ said John, very coolly. ‘ And 
what shall we do in the third act ?’ ‘ Play the second, 
he replied. And so we did. But the best of the 
joke was, that the papers never found it out.” 


A GENTLEMAN had five daughters, all of whom he 
brought up to some useful and respectable occupation 
of life, The daughters married, one after the other, 
with the consent of their father. The first married a 

ntleman by*the name of Poor; the second a Mr. 

ittle; the third a Mr. Short; the fourth a Mr. 
Brown; the fifth a Mr. Hogg; at the wedding of the 
latter her sisters, with their husbands, were present. 
After the ceremonies of the wedding were over, the 
old gentleman said to the guests: “I have taken 
great pains to educate my five daughters that they 
may act-well their parts in life; and from their advan- 
tages and improvements I hoped that they would do 
honour to my family; and now I find that all my 
pains, cares, and expectations have turned out nothing 
but a Poor, Little, Short, Brown, Hogg !” 

Late Loyauty.—We read in a contemporary that: 
“Mr. Cowieson, sawmiller to the Earl of Fife, at Mar 
Lodge; killed a snake on Friday week, on a spot 
where her Majesty had taken tea the previous after- 
noon.” To reward such loyal gallantry involves 
some difficulty. If the brave sawmiller were 
knighted we should have applicants for the honour 





lady for whom we extracted tweaty edded to her 


on the ground that they killed a bluebottle where 
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her Majesty was going to dine the week after next. 
We propose that-Mr. Cowieson be shown the place 
where the ceremony of kuighting is generally per- 
formed. It-would be invidious to remark that after 
all the presence of the snake at the royal tea-party 
would not have been dangerous, the only venomous 
reptile in Great Britain being the adder. The snake is 
perfectly harmless.—Fun. 

STanp uP, MY Honey!—A dramatic critic of our 
acquaintance declares that the drunken sergeant in 
The Huguenot Captain has such difficulty in keeping 
his legs that he bas positively no Annibal Locust-andi 
on the stage.—Fun. 

PsPPER-MINT.—A_ traveller, describing a tropical 
shower, wrote as follows:—‘' The drops were ex- 
tremely large, varying in size from a shilling to 
eighteenpence.” Such a fall must not be considered a 
depreciation of the coinage, the meaning being (accord- 
ing to a cockney friend of ours) that such large drops 
produced, in the.eye of thé writer, a vivid picture of 
chillings and rheuma-tizzes.— Fun. 

SEVERE. 
ScrnE—A. Landscape in Belgravia. 
Pashionable Dinner-hour. 

Discontented Cabby (to his Fare): “I see what yer 
upto! Yer goin’ to get yer dinner for noth’n, and 
yer wants to be drove as cheap as yer dinner.—Punoh. 

AS If SHOULD BE.—What « satisfaction it must 
be tothe Empress of the Freach tha: the Emperor 
bas given up the idea of paying a visit. to Nancy! 


Time—The 


A Prussian Warer-Party.—The Junker Partei 
has not made much noise in- Prussia lately, If junk 
is the object of the Junker Partei, perhaps they are 
quietly expecting the development of a German Fleet, 
which must necessarily create a demand and conse- 
quent supply of junk affording them as much of it as 
land-Inbbers are likely to relish.—Punch. 

Tue Equesrrian Snos.—At Marlborough Street 
Police Court, on Wednesday last week, there occurred 
avery shocking thing. A gentleman with a handle 
of Honourable to his name was actually convicted of 
being drunk, and furiously riding a horse in Rotten 
Row, Hyde Park, to the common danger of the pub- 
lic, besides resisting the police in the execution of 
their duty when they took him up. He was posi- 
tively fine? £7 snigrher by Mr. Knox. This is a 
painful fact for all devout worshippers of aristocracy, 
who have hitherto cherished the belicf, now rudely 
dispelled; that the furious rider of Rotten Row, a typi- 
cal personage, was essentially and necessarily a 
common snob.—Punch. 








STATISTICS. 





Furry Years’ Emicration.—From the report of 
the Emigration Commissioners, just issued, it appears 
that in the 51 years that have elapsed since 1814 there 
haye left the United Kingdom 5,901,510 emigrants, of 
whom 3,597,789, or nearly 61 per cent., have gone to 
the United States of America, 2,177,850 to British 
colonies, and 125,871 to other places. Of the 
4,827,530 who have left the United Kingdom during 
the last 25 years, upwards of 60 per cent. were Irish, 
and of these the great bulk have gone to the United 
States, The Irish emigration may be calculated at 
an average of upwards of 116,000 a-year during 
the whole of that period, which is considerably 
=a than the natural increase of the people could 
supply. 





Your GRANDMOTHER.—The most perfect type of 
womanhood is one’s old grandmother! What matter 
if she is old-fashioned ; if: her black silk gown is out 
of fashion, and she inquires. in her innocence, who 
Lindley Murray is? We know that the same voice 
which says: ‘Girls, that ain’t no bonnet at all. You 
might just as well tie a handkerchief on your head,” 
has also said: “ God bless you, darling !” scores and 
scores of times, and came, with soft words, between 
“ourself” and our mother’s “ righteous indignation ” 
more times than we could number. Isn’t her placid 
face, which speaks only of “‘peace on earth, and good 
will to men,” the finest engraving in the house? 

A Surky Woman.—Sulkiness, if you be not blind, 
should be avoided by all means. A sulky man is bad 
enough ; what, then, must be a sulky woman, and 
that woman a wife, a constant inmate, a companion 
day and night! Only think of the delight of sitting 
at the table fora week, and not exchanging word all the 
while! Very bad to be scolding for such a length of 
time, but this is far preferable to the sulks. If 
you have your eyes, and look sharp, you will dis- 
cover symptoms of this, if it unhappily exists. She 
will at some time or other show it towards one 
or other of the family, or perhaps towards yourself; 


will not mend. Sulkiness rises from capricious dis- 
pleasure not founded on reason. The party takes 
offence unjustifiably—is unable to frame a complaint, 
and therefore expresses displeasure by silence. The 
remedy for sulkiness is to take its full swing; but it 
is better not to have the disease in your house, and to 
be married to it is little short of madness. 








JULY MORNING. 


Licut on the waters, light above, 
In all a visible, holy love ; 
A benediction like the wings 
Of seraphs, in sweet ministrings, 
A boundless joy as if the Central Soul 
Forgave all sin and glorified the whole ! 


Light on the spirit ?—Why, ah, why 
Shoald that alone in darkness lie ? 
Shall we be less than wave or flower, 
Or even rock in this blest hour? 

What, grandly paradise the lowest sod, 

Yet wrap in clouds the forehead of the god! 


Away, away with darkening care ! 
Give welcometo the Eden here! 
Delight is worship—less would be 
‘To heaven but thanklesa. blasphemy: 
Come, come amid the glowing scene divine, 
And be the crowning light, bright Avetine! 
W.R.S. 





GEMS. 








Sraun evil company, and evil company will shun 
you. 2 

Tank little of yourself, and you will not be injured 
when others think little of you. 

WE only become mora] men when we accustom 
our affections and talents:to be directed by reason. 
Tue purest joy that we can experience in one we 
love, is to see that person a source of happiness to 
others. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glass, which, 
kept still in one place, fireth, but changed often it 
doth nothing, 

MANY a man saves his life by not fearing to lose 
it, and many a man loses his life by being over 
anxious to save it. 

Never purchase love or friendship by gifts; when 
thus obtained, they are lost as soon as you have 
stopped payments. 

Tuenre is noman, however high, but who is jealous 
of someone; and there is no man, however low, but 
who has someone who is jealous of him ! 

Love isthe shadow of the morning, which decreases 
as the day advances. Friendship is the shadow of the 
evening, which strengthens with the setting sun of 
life. 

Fieut hard against a hasty temper. Anger will 
come, but resist it strongly. A spark may set a house 
on fire. A fit of passion may give youcause to mourn 
all the days of your life, Never revenge an injury. 





Ir is reported that a marked change in the Horse 
Shoe Falls at Niagara has occurred. Large portions 
of rock have given way in the centre of the shoe, giv- 
ing the fall now more of a triangular appearance, 
which is said to add to its beauty. It has been de- 
monstrated that the Falls recede ten or twelve inches 
a year. 

Tue SvuprpLeMENTARY Estate OF THE Navy. 
FoR 1866-67.—The following is an estimate of the 
sum required to defray the charges which shall come 
in course of payment in the year ending the 31st 
March, 1867, for the completion of the Northumber- 
land :—For the wages of shipwrights, other artificers 
and labourers in the dockyards of Deptford, £3,900; 
pt Woolwich, £3,000; at Chatham, £300; and at 
Sheerness, £800. An estimate of the sum required to 
defray the charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment in the year ending the 31st March, 1867, for 
an instalment on the cupola vessel to be built at 
Messrs. Laird’s on the design ef Captain Cowper 
Coles, amounts to the sum of £10,000. 

A Great Rarwway Esrerprize.—The Imperial 
Mexican Railway, connecting the capital city with 
Vera Cruz, a distance of 350 miles, is one of the 
greatest railroad enterprizes ever undertaken. In a 
distance of 55 miles an elevation of 7,000 feet is to be 
overcome, corresponding to 119 feet per mile, or 2 
feet in every 44} feet throughout the whole distance. 
The most abrupt ascent ever before achieved was 
that on the Oopiapa line in Chili, 196 feet per mile in 
17 miles; but the chief incline of the Mexic.us Rail- 
way, at Maltrata, will overcome 211 feet per mile in a 
distance of 23 miles. In achieving this part of the 





and you may be quite sure in this respect marriage 





work, the engineers have been called upon to construet 


over the river Metlac, midway between the cities on 
Orizaba and Cordova, a viaduct which, when completed 
will surpass any structure of the kind now existing if 
the world, .and will, of itself,be worth a trip to Mexico 
to see. This viaduct to consist, of an iron bridge, 
now nearly completed in England, will carry the 
road over the Barranca de Metlac, at the enormous 
height of 380 English feet, being nearly 150 feet higher 
than any such work now extant. One bundred and, 
sixty miles of this road will be opened this month, 
and the whole ig under contract to be completed on 
the 30th of April, 1869. The road is built under the 
superintendence of Col. Andrew Talcott, an eminevt 
American engineer. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





An excellent cement may be made by dissolving 
gutta percha in chloroform, in sufficient quantity to 
render the resulting solution of the censistency of 
honey. It is waterproof, but softens by aid of 
heat. 

To Preserve Rep Currants.—Select large, band- 
some clugters; wash in cold water and dry them. 
Beat thé@Phite of an egg a little, and turn it into a 
tumbler of cold water. Dip each cluster into the 
beaten egg and water, and then into pounded loaf 
sugar. 

To Preserve Lemons.—Lemong,may be preserved 
by the very simple of varnishing them with 
a solution of shellac in spirits of wine. Fresh lemon 
juice is thus obtainable at all seasons of the year; and 
if the peel be required for flavouring, the skin of 
shellac may be easily removed by simply kneading 
the elastic lemon in the hands. 

STRAIN THE BUTTERMILK. —Place a common wire 
sieve over a milk-pail, and pour the buttermilk into 
it ; with a spoon move the strainings gently from one 
side of the sieve to the other, until the buttermilk is 
drained off. What is left in the sieve is called false 
butter, and makes excellent shortening. If thereis a 
large dairy, and batter made during the season, the 
strainings can be tried out, by placing them in an 
iron kettle over the stove, and simmering slowly un- 
til the sediment settles tothe bottom. Turn off the 
top. The oil thus obtained answers the same purpose 
as real butter, in every department of cookery ; be- 
sides, it will do to fry cakes in, or to oil cheese, &c. 
If a dairy-woman has never been in the habit of 
straining buttermilk, she will soon learn, by so doing, 
that it is quite a saving. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





In Bergen there are two large hospitals devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of patients suffering from a 
peculiar form of disease brought on by eating badly 
cured fish. The disease isa mixture of leprosy and 
elephantiasis. 

Proressor AGassiz says he found the valley of 
the Amazon uncommonly fertile, and its climate very 
healthy. lt ishis opinion that it will one day become 
the mart of the world, supporting in comfort 20,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

Ir is reported in well-informed circles that the 
Garter offered to and gratefully declined by the Ear) 
of Lonsdale will be given to the Duke of Richmond. 
Every Duke of Richmond from the first made by 
Charles II. has enjoyed this distinction. 

WE are told that a great number of canoes are being 
built for gentlemen who are delighted at the sensa- 
tional canoe doings of Mr. Macgregor of the Rob Roy. 
It will be the fashion for everyone to paddle his 
own canoe shortly. 

A RETURN has been presented to Parliament show- 
ing the amount of revenue received from the postage 
of newspapers by the Victorian Post-office during the 
years 1863, 1864, and 1865. In the first-named year 
the amount was £13,294 ; in the second, £15,917 ; and 
in the third, £17,744. 

Tue Rattway over Mont Cents.—A Florence 
letter says :—“ An interesting experiment has lately 
been made on Mont Cenis in presence of M. Behic, 
French Minister of Public Works, accompanied by 
several engineers. The portion of the railway already 
completed on the slopes along the carriage road of 
the mountain was gone over by a train consisting of 
several-carriages at a rate of eleven miles an hour in 
ascending, and nine and a half in coming down. The 
incline sometimes attains eight feet and a half in the 
hundred, and some of the turnings have a radius of 
only forty metres (133 ft). The works of the Italian 
side are to be completed by the end of October next, 
so that there is reason to hope that, by the month of 
November next, Italy and France may be united by 
an uninterrupted line of railway. The system, as 








you ere aware, is that of Mr. Fell.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.S. M—The temperature at 22,000 feet abow the sea is 
about 724 deg. lower than at the surface. 

G. 8.—The number of vibrations in a second of the high- 
est note of a piano of seven octaves is 3,520. 

K. and gms personally, or by letter, to the Emigra- 
tion Oifice, Park Street, Westminster. . 

Newspaper Reaper.—The province of Venetia contains 
23,482 square kilometres (3,870,500 aeres), and has 2,495,905 
intrabitants. 

Wu.iau.—Aa tring is worn on the first Onger 
of the left hand, — the wedding-ring on the same hand on 
the finger next to the little finger. 

Hamixt.—Try the Zra; at the same time, for your purpose, 
we do not think that you can do better than repeat your ad- 
vertisement in the daily newspaper. 

Longiy Ove, seventeen, dark hair andeyes. Respondent 
must be in a good position, and of e loving disposition An 
elderly gentleman not objected to. 

Ia Y. M., a servant, nineteen, dark, and steady. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty-five, of a lively disposition, and 
steady. To such # man she would make a good wile. 

M. A. W., eighteen, fair, blue eyes, aubuin hair, medium 
height, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
who is tall, dark, and good looking. 

Oxpuan, twenty-eight, 5 ft 6 in. in height, dark brown 
hair, without money, but a good housekeeper. Respondent 
must be about ber own age. 

Exo P. would like a kind, gentlemanly man, between 
forty and fifty. Sheis thirty-nine, tall, dark, good figure, 
and passable in ap ce; of religious principles, and 
fond of home. A widower with small family not objected to. 

O. S., an engineer, wants a wife. She must be a Christian, 
and have a little income. He ts not so particular about age, 
looks, &c.,asabout aloving heart. He is twenty-nine yeara 
of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, fair, and good looking. 

Anyiz.—The habit which many persons have of turning 
down one corner of « note is ouly practised when itia sent 
without an envelope, and this is merely done to prevent it 
from coming open, the corner which is turned down acting 
in the place of # seal. 

Eprrs Aowes.—The following will cure sunburn: Put two 
spoonfuls of fresh cream into half a pint of new wilk, 
squeeze into it the juice of a lemon, and half a pint of 
brandy, a little alum and loaf-sugar. Boil the whole, skim 
well, and when cool apply night and morning. 

E. S.—To Whiten and soften the hands, take of tincture of 
benzoin half an ounce, spirits of camphor half au ounce, 
best honey four ouuces; mix the ingredients well, and ap- 
ply by rubbing it in, letting it remain on for au hour or two, 
then wash it off with soap and water. 

J. W. B.—Gunpowder consists of a very intimate mixture 
of nitro, or nitrate of potash, charcoal, and sulphur. Par- 
chase what you require, but by no means attempt to make 
it. To an amateur the process is both dangerous and un- 
profitable. 

Or1osus.—Your handwriting is very fair. (2.) Watch 
narrowly the advertizing columns of the daily papers. (3.) 
The black spots you mention are incidental! t» youth. Sim- 
ply squeeze them with your fingers, and afterwards apply 
weak spirits and water. 

Cozrinna, twenty-seven, medium height, a blonde, rather 
inclined to embonpoint, passably good looking, ladylike, affec- 
tionate, well educated, and domesticated. Respondent 
should be weil educated, and some years her senior. A me- 
chanic not objected to. 

Muve will be happy to receive overtures, with a view to 
matrimony, from @ young gentleman, who must be tall and 
dark, also a Protestant, and witha goodincome. “Mime” 
is eighteen, medium height, fair, with blue eyes, rich auburn 
hair, and expects at least 500/. fortune. 

Anniz and Fanny.— Annie” is twenty, with blue eyes, 
anbura hair, fair, and of medium height. “Fanny has light 
brown hair, hazel eyes, fair complexion, and is of medium 
height; both are thoroughly domesticated, and would make 
loving little wives. 

Mrrurtant.—We agree with you. The story of the now 
celebrated breech-loading rifle (the needle-gun) is gnother 
illustration of the slowness of our circumlocution offices. As 
far back as 1850, it was offered to the authorities of the 
British army by its inventor, Dr. Kufahl. The result was 
an order for a dozen, for trial, conditionally, that they were 
made of the same bore as old “Brown Bess.” Herein was 
the mischief, for such & condition was, in fact, to stultify 

the invention. Dr. Kufahl, therefore, endeavoured to induce 
the authorities to modify the order, and allow him to make 
them of a smaller bore, saying that an elongated projectile 
of this character would be necessarily of such a weight as to 
disqualify it for an infantry weapon, as, indeed, it proved 
whew the trial dozem were sont in: and thus an invention 








which, all other conditions being equal, rendered its posses- 
sion as 4 to 1 over their adversaries, was summarily rejected 
as useless both by the English and Austrian Governments, 
with what result to the latter, “‘ The Battle of Sadowa ” has 
proved, by the virtual destruction of an empire, at ail events 
asa first-ratepower. We are, however, it appears, making 
up for lost time, as before the end of the tnancial year 
200,000 breech-loaders (far superior to the needle-gun of the 
Prussians) will be dealt out to the British army. 

Pizsatp.—London ‘bridge was built after the design of 
Sir John Rennie, under the superintendence of his son. It 
was commenced March 15, 1824, and opened by King Wil- 
liam the Fourth, August 1, 1831. The cost was upwards of 
two millions. We do not know who laid the firat stone, 
probably the lord mayor for the time 

Marr C. O., « tall, slight, ladylike woman, agod forty, a 
droll character, who writes comic and other poems, very 
clever, and prepossessing. The respondent must be a 
thorough gentleman in-mind and manuers, and a little older 
than herself. If his income be limited, she is capable of 
making the most of it, 

B. Y., the son of a respectable tradesman, a Catholic, will 
be entitled to some landed property at the death of his 
parents, who are residing abroad. Respoudent must be a 
quiet yonng lady, of the same persuasion, and about the 
same age—if with means preferred. It is suggested * Edith" 
might respond. 

Historicus.—The origin of the Order of the Garter is not 
positively known. The common account is, thet it was in- 
atituted in honoar of a garter of the Countess of Salisbury, 
which she dropped when dancing with King Edward, and 
which he picked up; but our best antiquarianus think it was 
instituted on account of the victory over the French at 
Oressy, where the king ordered his garter to be displayed as 
the sigual of battle. 

; LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
The sun is shining bright, so bright, 
And the bee to the rose is humming, 
Bat the dey is hurrying down to th’ night, 
And the cloud and the storm are coming; 
So, little bee, hum sweetly on, 
For the day of the rose will soon be gone. 


The leaves are 80 green in th’ wood, ~ 
And the bird idly winging 

His way in the air, for he maketh good 
His little time of si ; 

Right on, my pretty one, right on! 

For the light 0’ th' summer will soon be gone. 


The blood is bright in the young man's bear, 
And his footstep gaily roameth, 
But he and his pleasure soon must part, 
For the enemy pang vary ew 
So, light young heart, lightly on, 
Ere the time for the dreaming of dreams be gone. 
A.C. 


Homer, s foreigner, twenty-eight, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, fair, 
good looking, of aristocratic appearance, good family, and 
with a good and lucrative merclant’s business. Respondeit 
must be a highly educated and respectable lady, of from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age, and with an income of 
about four hun @ year. 

Viapoz, Count Istata—~The names and addresses, in 
London, of the Prussian, Austrian, and Russian ambassa- 
dors are as follows:—Prussia—Count von Bernstorff, 106, 
Fenchurch Street; Austria—Oount Apponyi, Chandos House, 
Cavendish Square; Aussia—Baron Braunnow, Chesham 
House, Chesham Place. Por answers to your other ques- 
tions, apply to the Secretary of either embassy. 

T. N. (Stapleton).—Sealing-wax (the best) is composed of 
shellac, Venice turpentine, and ciunabar. The shellac, by 
itself, is rather too brittle, and the turpentine is added to 
remedy that defect. The proportions are about four parts 
of lac, one part of turpentine, and three parts of cinnabar, 
by weight. When the lac and turpentiue. are melted, the 
cinmabar is added in powder, and the whole fs well mixed 
by stirring it about. writing very good. 

A Forsicner, twenty-eight, 5 ft. 5 in in height, a draper, 
who has saved about 4001 by his industry, would be glad to 
meet with a young lady that understands the business, as he 
is about to open a shop. Respondent must be ladvlike, kind, 
and of a loving disposition ; but should any of our fair read- 
ers have # millinery or dress and miantle business of their 
own, he would prefer it, as he could improve the business 
with the capital‘he possesses. 

T. H. and H. J. T.—“T. E.” is twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, fair, light hair, eyes, and moustache, and of a very 
loving disposition. “ H. J. T." is nineteen, 5 ft.7 in. in height, 
dark hair and eyes, and of gentlemanly appearance and 
connexions. (In answer to“ T. H.'s" query, we reply, that 
our practice is to auswer every correspondent in due course. 
The letters, however, we receive are 60 numerous that we 
caunot undertake to answer any one immediately. Our rule 
is the fair one, “ first come first served,” but, obviously, some 
questions require both time and reflection.) 

Heakrszass and Lovise Emr, two sisters, of the respec- 
tive ages of mineteen and seventeen. “ Heartsease,” the 
elder, is fair, with golden hair, a graceful figure, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, is of a cheerful temperament, a good pianist and 
singer, very fond of home, “Loving Emily”,is also a 
blonde, the same height, with fair hair, pouting lips, a good 
set of teeth, and a very ccafiding disposition; both are do- 
mesticated, but without Property or even expectations. 
“Can you, Mr. Editor,” pathetically write these forlorn 
damisels, “ find beaux to suit us, for the gentlemen of our 
town are not at all our style, as they seem to expect the 
ladies to pay attention to them instead of wice versa. Absurd, 
is it not?” 

Cuckyey.—Gog and Magog—You areright. The legend 
runs that thege were the names given to two gigantic mem- 


however, may be traced to the Scriptures. You will tnd 
them mentioned in Ezek. xxviii. Gog was Prince of Magog. 
Magog signities the country or people, and Gog the king of 
thatcountry. The ancients made Magog the father of the 
Scythians, or Tartars; and several interpreters discovered 
many footsteps of their names in the province of Great Tar- 
tary. Others have been of opinion that the Persians were 
the descendants of Magog; and some have imagined that the 





Gowms were descenied from Gog and Magog, and that the 





bers of the botly guard of Henry the Eighth. “ ‘heir origin, |. 


wars described by Ezekiel, and undertaken by Gog gains 

the saints, are no others than those the Goths carried on ;,, 
the fifth ceatury against the Roman Empire. The two hu:a 
figures at present in Guildhall were-oncey the twin guardis,, 
of the clock in front of old St Dunstan's Church, in Feo. 
Street—the comic legend being, that when they heard th. 
clock strike oue, Gog and Magog would come down to din. 
ner, and, absurd as it may seem, We, in our boyhood, re. 
member having seen acores of people waiting on the oppo. 
site pavement in the expectation of seeing those redoubssbi 

e come down t> their mid-day meal. 

4 Reaver.— The Last of the Barons " is one of the bes: 
of the novels of Sir E. Balwer Lytton, who is himself the 
“ Last of the Barons” created by Queen Victoria, who re. 
scam pot on to the peerage, by the titl ; of Bone 

, 8 0 ro} 
Lytton of Knebworth. Knebworth is an ancient baronial 
seat inherited y Ay! new lord from his mother, who was 
Detcinas dietaguisbel hiametf br big'somma see uzara 

rod ‘ 
der the nom de plume of “Owen Meredia — 

E. Y., who says that her will be complete it 
she but find ea nice gentleman suited to her’ mand 
“EY.” is only twenty-four, with an establishment fo: 
young ladies, which will, in a month or two, bring her in 
between 80/. to 1001. perannum. As regards pe: 
tractions, “E. Y.” is of the usual height, with blue eyes, 

ht brown wavy hair, healthy looking, and slightly in. 

bonpoint. Respondent must be respectadie, wel! 
oH eps moral character, and in the receipt of not 
less than 150/. per annum ; from twenty-five to thirty years 
of age, and not short, (Handwriting clear, but wanting in 
neatness, especially for a governess.) 
Commenications Recervep:— : 

Hanrr is responded to by—“* Amy,” twenty, 5 ft 4 in. in 
height, dark eyes and hair,a very ptepossessing &ppear- 

somponnt, ively, and most respectably connected 

F.F. 0. and J. F. by—"L. EO." and “E.J."” “LEC” 
is just twenty, and would prefer “J. F."" She has dark bair 
oark ithe @ very fair a “Ez. — twenty, 

piercing eyes, a g figure, iou- 
ately font of all attached to the navy. Both ladien are Te- 
“T. F. 0.” is also responded to by— 
fair, blae eyes, 
but has nothing to offer but a 


Franx by—" A ¢,” » farmer's dang hter, of medium 
height, brown tele nen eyes, twenty-seven, very ladylike, 
of a loving, gentle disposition, amiable, domesticated, fond 
of home, and would make # true, affectionate and loving 


s 





wife. 

Dick b: MEA omy onl who ig twenty-two, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, fair, flax hair, good teeth, gentl iti 
— Seuacenaens’; highly ‘ the aegke a 


tenant farmer, fond of music, and a lover of home. 

A Lonzty Wivowsr by—“A Lonely Widow,” who thinks 
abe would make him oa happy with 40 his chil- 
dren, as she ‘is very fond of Ye “ A Lonely 
Widow ” would also like to hear from “H. H., a widower, 
and to receive cartes of both. 

AN pe Alay tg Ble ter of an artist in Dub- 
lin, and stu ving th same prof eighteen, 5 ft. 1 in. in 
height, with a der Hgure; does not know whether she 
is  preesy. but has blue eyes, a fair complexion, and brown 
hair. Further, she is called ladylike and intellectual; s good 
housek , and can play, sing, and dance, but has no 
money. Bhould “AK B.” this description, perhaps Le 
"LW" EP” who is 

}. ¥. by—" S. who is domestica’ loving, wav 
hair, fair, and 5 ft. in height. > . , 

L. H. and Avperti S. by—“#H. and A. E.,”” two sisters. 
“HL,” who is rather under the medium height, twenty, fair, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and thoroughly domesticated, would 
like to correspond with “ Alberti S.” “A. £.,” who is abou: 
the same height, seventeen, fair, golden hair, blue eyes, very 
loving, and residing within a few miles of Manchester, 
would like to correspond “L. HL;” mo money. “Al- 
berti” is also responded by * ” just out of her 
* teens,” very fair, 5 ft. 34 in. in height, and who would give 
him all her heart; and “ Helena,” who has no objection tos 
widower, providing there is no encambrancé, and thiuks 
she will just suit * Alberti.” “Helena” is thirty-five, not tall, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, highly respectable, very domesticated, 
has a little money, and feels sure she could make “ Alberti” 
@ very kind and loving partner. 

Orarice and Comstaxce by—“ Willy” and “ Harry’ 
“ Willy” is of medium height, and considered not bad look- 
ing. “Harry” is about the same height, with whiskers 
and moustache. Both are architects. 

Lorriz by—“ Harry St Clare,” who would Iiice to receive 
her carte, and to know whether she is domesticated or 0%, 
and in what part of the country she resides. (Handwriting 
very good.) “ 

F.G. A. by—“Harry M.," who is'5 ft. 11} in. in height, 
fair, with whisk and tache, good looking, respect- 
able, with kind and loving heart; and would do his best to 
make “ F. G. A.” happy and comfortable. 

Fiora and Viotet by—“ John Henry,” seventeen, medium 
height, black hair, rather dark, and good looking. Althouzh, 
unfortunately, be isin neither the army nor navy, he thinks 
he would suit either “ Violet” or “Flora” extremely well. 

Kate Keannex by—“ George W. S.,” an orphan, twenty- 
four, whose temper, sobriety, and general habits will bear 
the strictest scrutiny. Of this world’s goods, “G. W.S.’ 
possesses very little, but he can boast of a clear couscicuce, 
willing band, and an honest heart. 
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+4 We cannot undertake to returm Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are seus to us voiuatarily, authors should reso 
copies. 
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